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An Autograph MS of 


Ranulph Higden’s Polychronicon* 
By V. H. GacpralrH 


HE Polychronicon' of Ranulph Higden, monk of St. Wer- 
burg’s abbey at Chester, belongs more to students of medieval 
literature than to historians, whose real interest attaches rather to its 
“continuations:’ The known facts about the author and his book 
are few and not altogether reliable. From the colophon in Laud 
MS. 619 it appears that he entered the abbey in 1299 and that he 
died in 1363/4. From the chronicle of Henry Knighton, canon of 
Leicester Abbey, we learn that Higden brought his Polychronicon 
to an end in 1327 but later continued it to the year 1340. Manu- 
scripts of several of his theological works, of no great distinction 
(for example, the Speculum Curatorum, written in 1340), also sur- 
vive. Nothing more is known of the author of the most exhaustive 
universal history produced in medieval times and, so to speak, the 
best seller of the age. 

Twice translated from Latin into English in the century after his 
death and three times printed between 1482 and 1527, Higden’s 
Polychronicon still survives in scores, perhaps hundreds, of manu- 
scripts, many of them costly and handsome volumes. Before the 


*A paper read on January 25, 1958, at a seminar of the Huntington Library. 


'\Higden himself felt it necessary to explain his barbarous title. It is called Historia 
Polichronica, he says, because it is a chronicle that contains the events (gesta) of 
many times (multorum temporum). Polychronicon, Rolls Series (London, 1865-69), 
I, 26. 
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Reformation their number may well have run into thousands. The 
Polychronicon’s extraordinary appeal to the age is further illustrated 
by the sharp decline in the writing of histories after its terminal 
date. Higden’s great reputation discouraged competition, and the 
normal practice—even in the greater monasteries—was to append 
continuations to the original work. These continuations are a major 
source of English history to about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” In the sixteenth century the popularity of the Polychronicon 
declined, and, apart from the publication by Gale of the sections 
relating to English history, the text was not again printed until the 
appearance of ‘the Rolls Series in the nineteenth century. 

The new edition of the chronicle was dogged by misfortune from 
the start. Originally entrusted to Canon Hardw ick, the book was 
taken over on his death by Churchill Babington, who lived to pub- 
lish two volumes (1865-1869). It was finished in nine volumes by 
Rawson Lumby in 1886. These misfortunes and the extreme pre- 
occup ation of the later editors with the E nglish translations resulted 
in an unsatisfactory and, indeed, a rather confused edition of the 
Polychronicon. The editors knew little and cared less about the 
way in which monks wrote history, and they failed signally to 
trace the historical growth of the vast compilation. On the other 
hand they made a serious effort to produce a sound Latin text, for 
which they collated no less than five representative manuscripts, 
lettered A, B, C, D, and E. Of these, C and D were varying speci- 
mens of the original chronicle to 1327, while A, B, and E. were 
versions of the longer work to 1340 or thereabouts. The most casual 
study shows that between 1327 and 1340—quite apart from the 
added years—great changes took place in the text: much was added 
and much removed, especially i in the earlier books, and the form of 
the chronicle was modified by the author; other persons may also 
have made additions to the shorter version.’ It is at first sight strange 
that in this age of research no one has attempted to trace the ev olu- 


2These continuations are the subject of a forthcoming book by John Taylor, of 
the University of Leeds, who has generously put at my disposal his wide knowledge 
of the Polychronicon manuscripts. 


’These changes, no doubt, gave rise to the sixteenth-century charges that Ranulph 
Higden’s Polychronicon was “stolen” from the (imaginary) “Polycratica” of a 
brother monk, Roger of Chester. See Polychronicon, I, xv-xx. 
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3 
tion of the fully developed chronicle. Perhaps where the manu- 
sc ripts are W idely dispersed and number more than a hundred, dis- 
cretion has been the better p part of valor. Nevertheless, it is here 
proposed to try to outline the growth of the chronicle, using for 
the purpose a volume in the Huntington Library (HM 132) w ith 
the help of the five other manuscripts collated by the editors of 
the Rolls Series. 

Before scrutinizing the new evidence of HM 132, let us sum- 
marize the conclusions of Babington in his Introduction to Volume 
I. We are depressed at the outset by talk of “two editions” and a 
general issue of the book,* for of course it was not in this way that 
chronicles were produced. The author wrote his book and then, 
like William of Malmesbury, invited his readers to send him, or like 
Matthew Paris or Thomas Walsingham, himself loaded the margins 
with, notes suggested by further reading and reflection. This process 
occupied many years and at any stage a copy might be bespoken 
by another religious house or a lay patron. In this w ay endless re- 
censions arose, and not until the work became a classic, like Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, was the text in any way fixed. So it must 
have happened at St. Werburg’s, Chester, a w ell- provided but un- 
distinguished religious house; and it is not surprising that surviving 
copies of the short version to 1327 belonged for the most part to 
neighboring north-country owners.* For years the author enjoyed 
only local fame. 

It is therefore necessary to realize at the outset that we can never 
hope—even with a hundred manuscripts at our disposal—to gain 
more than a rough idea of what was in fact a long and complicated 
process. With regard to A, B, and E (the three long versions col- 
lated for the Rolls Series), Babington rightly diagnosed that the 
first two were prior to E, which he dimly perceiv ed was the fullest 
(and, we may add, the latest) form of the text and whose readings 
he generally followed.’ He was also alive to the extraordinary 9 
trast that C and D, the text to 1327, presented to A, B, and E. 
was Higden’s practice to prefix to all his statements either the 


4], xiv, n. 1; xliii, n. 2. 
5] owe this point to John Taylor. 


8], lii, n. 2. 
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reference to the author from whom the facts were taken, or, when 

speaking in propria persona, a capital R. Nor does he quote his 
authors verbatim; he merely paraphrases them (like William of 
Malmesbury) or gives the general sense. Babington very acutely 
observed that the shorter versions kept much more closely to the 
words of Higden’s authorities than the later and longer ones, and 
yet he clung firmly to the opinion that the short versions were 
abbreviations of a longer text." The reason for this extraordinary 
conclusion lay in the opening words of the two versions. The first 
sentence of the longer texts (A, B, and E) begins, “Post preclaros 

’’; and the second, “In historico namque contextu. . .?’ The short 
versions to 1327 usually begin, “In historico namque contextu . 
and the conjunction, he concluded, proved that these texts were 
abbreviations of the texts of A, B, and E. In this he did himself less 
than justice, for while D begins “In historico namque;’ in C, which 
Babington himself describes as “One of the earliest MSS. of Higden 
in existence” (I, 1), the mamque is absent, as his own collation shows. 
The evidence of C is of course conclusive, and we can safely say 
that the earliest version of the chronicle to 1327 began with what 
is now the second sentence, namely, “In honsize contextu,’ to 
which the longer version of 1340 prefixed the first sentence, begin- 
ning “Post preclaros:’ Thus the earliest version to 1327 was not, of 
course, an abbreviation, but the original and shorter form of the 
chronicle. 

But why did the later and fuller version prefix the sentence be- 
ginning “Post preclaros”? The answer to this question is again sup- 
plied by the editor’s own collation of his five manuscripts, though 
he apparently failed to perceive it. In A, B, and E the capital letters 
that begin each of the sixty chapters of the first book spell out 

PRESENTEM CRONICAM CONPILAVIT FRATER RANULPHUS 
CESTRENSIS MONACHUS. 
Of this acrostic there is no trace in the shorter texts, C and D, in 
which the initial letters to the chapters are, except in five or six 
casual instances, different from those of A, B, and E. We thus arrive 
at the safe and fascinating conclusion that the idea of the acrostic 


?The collation repeatedly contains the phrase, “Thus abridged in C and D? when 
the quotation shows that it is the original text of the short version, of which a re- 
written and often enlarged text is in A, B, and E. 
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(and one followed half a century later by Henry Knighton in his 
chronicle) occurred to the author only at some period after 1327 
and probably, as I will try to show below, not until 1340 or there- 
abouts. In order to combine the professional humility and anonym- 
ity of the monk with the very human instinct for fame, the author 
had to “fudge” the beginning of nearly every chapter of Book I. 
This discovery, in turn, suggests still wider possibilities. If the 
original chronicle lacked the acrostic implicit in the capital letters 
beginning each chapter, is it not possible that it also lacked the 
present division into chapters? At a distance of four thousand miles 
from all the manuscripts but one, I am not prepared to affirm that 
the original work was divided simply into seven books, but the 
available evidence certainly points in that direction. To this ques- 
tion I will return later. Meanwhile we have gained, I think, a deeper 
insight into the extraordinary metamorphosis that the text of the 
Polyc hronicon underwent between 1327 and 1340 using nothing 
more than the invaluable apparatus supplied by its editors. 

Very different from the handsome manuscripts used for the Rolls 
Series edition is the Huntington Library copy of the Polychronicon. 
At first sight it is just another copy of the E version of the chronicle 
tO 1340, and a poor one at that. The text is written in single columns, 
instead of the double columns of the larger manuscripts; the parch- 
ment leaves (measuring 10 x 7 inches) are discolored and many of 
them imperfect and holed, with narrow margins and poor rubrica- 
tion; and the book has been so much used and thumbed that many 
of the notes in the margin—its distinctive feature—are barely legible. 
The script is an honest charter hand of about the middle of the 
fourteenth century.* The most interesting part of the book, at first 
glance, is the binding: solid oak boards covered with skin and show- 
ing the fastenings of leather thongs—long since gone—to close it, 
with an itemized list of the cost written inside the back cover. Yet 
even this is not the original, but a rebinding of about the end of the 
fifteenth century. On the flyleaf we read “Phillipps MS 20712 
and the book’s battered appearance suggests that it had been poorly 

cared for before it reached its present home. 


8The text runs to 281 folios and the Table to ten folios. The script varies both in 
size and quality, but one would hesitate to say that it is the work of more than a 
single scribe. The same is true of the marginal additions. 
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The manuscript was first foliated by the Huntington Library, 
where it was assigned to the abbey of St. Werburg at Chester on 
the strength of a marginal note at the foot of fol. 183: “Ricardus 
abbas monasterii sancte Werburge:’ This note, written in a con- 
temporary scrivener’s script, refers to Richard Seynesbury, abbot of 
St. Werburg from 1349 until his resignation in 1363. Of itself, this 
note is scarcely proof of provenance, ‘though i it tallies with the con- 
tents, no part of which is later than ca. 1352. The ascription is sup- 
ported, too, by a framed marginal note in a section where such notes 
are extremely rare, “De corpore sancte Werburge” (fol. 177) and a 
similar heading on fol. 195%, “Translacio Werburge ad Cestr:”® Taken 
together these indications justify a presumption that HM 132 be- 
longed to St. Werburg’s abbey in Higden’s lifetime, and the Chester 
provenance is fortunately confirmed by the note of a sixteenth- 
century owner inside the back cover: 


Iste liber pertinet beare it well in mynde 
Ad me Georgium Savagium Boothe curteyes and kynde 
A penis inferni Jehesu him bringe 
Ad gaudia celestia to everlastinge joye 
Amen 


St. Werburg’s ~bbey was dissolved in 1540, and the bishopric of 
Chester founded in 1541. George Savage was appointed registrar- 
general and/or chancellor of the new cathedral in 1544 and as such 
had plenty o: opportunity for acquiring manuscripts from the 
monastic library. Savage, who represents the seamy side of the 
Reformation, was a sixteenth- -century “Vicar of Bray”; for he was 
a Catholic under Henry VIII, a Protestant under E aw ard VI, a 
papist under Queen Mary, and an Anglican under Elizabeth I. He 
“finished his disreputable career avowing in his last will his ad- 
herence to the Church of Rome?’*’ 

As the manuscript belonged to St. Werburg’s abbey and was ap- 
parently written in Higden’ s lifetime, it seemed likely that it was 


®*The story that the emperor Henry IV spent ten years as a hermit at St. Ww er- 
burg’s has a similar caption framed in the margin, “De Godescallo heremita Cestr? on 
fol. 247 (VII, 466). 


10] have to thank Herbert C. Schulz, of the Huntington Library, who tracked 
down George Savage, for help and advice at every stage in the examination of the 
MS. To Archdeacon Burne I owe the details of Savage’s career. 
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compiled by him and perhay 9s even written by his hand. The very 
numerous notes added in the margin are exactly what one would ex- 
pect to find in a holograph manuscript. A closer examination, which 
brought to light a great deal hitherto unsuspected, not only justified 
this hypothesis but also made it clear that HM 132 is the author’s 
final recension of his Polychronicon. We have here the original of 
what is known as the E version, the longest and fullest text that 
embodied Higden’s latest corrections. 

The evidence for this conclusion is considered under three heads. 
First there are the marginal additions. In the margins have been 
added more than twenty “author’s notes” each marked R, about 
an equal number of extracts from Marianus (Florence of Worces- 
ter), and well-nigh eighty other miscellaneous additions. As to the 
script of these marginalia, it is in general much the same as the hand 
of the text. That a certain number of these were made at the mo- 
ment of composition is shown by the fact that they are rubricated 
and so formed part of the book as completed; “ but the majority 
were clearly added piecemeal at various times. Secondly, there are 
the erasures. The fact that in a score or so of places the text has 
been rewritten over substantial erasures proves the insertion of fresh 
entries at the time of composition; and further, as will appear, these 
changes were the work of an author or compiler and not merely of 
a scribe. Thirdly, at or near the time of ‘Composition five folios were 
excised from the manusc ript and a fresh text written on new sheets 
pasted on to the stubs of the excised leaves. ‘Taking them in order, 
let us look more closely at these three classes of alterations. 


Marginal Additions 


The vital distinction is between those made before the book was 
rubricated and those added later. If both are by the same hand, the 
likelihood that the whole volume is Higden’s own work is much 
increased. The “author’s” additions, pref faced by an R, are perhaps 
the most significant for our purpose. A characteristic example of 
these author notes is taken from Ovid’s Fasti (fol. 103) and de- 


11The final operation in the making of a medieval MS was the rubrication, that is, 
the insertion in red paint of the capital letters introducing new chapters and new 
paragraphs. For these the scribe left spaces in the text. 
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scribes the “feast of baths?’ This note is rubricated and, since it 
occurs in A and B, suggests that both these recensions are, like E, 
posterior to the composition of HM 132. The Marianus additions, 
at least as numerous as the author passages, imply possibly that the 
author had not used Florence of Worcester for the earliest recen- 
sions of C and D (to 1327) but more probably that he had been 
rereading this author.** They were all added after the rubrication 
of the volume, and a few are prefixed by an R. The miscellaneous 
additions are at least twice as numerous as the author notes and the 
Florence of Worcester references combined. They are distributed 
fairly evenly over the entire volume, the last being the entry regard- 
ing the great frost of 1339, especially severe at C hester. The major- 
ity of these passages can be identified in the printed text by the foot- 
notes saying, “Omit C and D? and they are impressive ocular wit- 
nesses to the thorough revision of the earlier text carried out in the 
Huntington v olume."! 


The Erasures 

More complex are the erasures. Trifling erasures are normal and 
indeed inevitable in every manuscript, when the scribe nods and 
the pen slips; but the Huntington manuscript contains many of a 
more radical kind. It soon becomes clear that from time to time the 
compiler, in the very process of composition, erased an entry in 
order to insert before it another that had caught his eye. Such pas- 
sages—and they are frequent—suggest that the scribe and the 


12“Ranulphus .. . ferculum? IV, 66 (1. 2 from the bottom). 


13]t is worth noting that Florence of Worcester is the /ast book mentioned in the 
list of authorities (I, 24). 

14Among them may be included a rare, if not a unique, case of a passage added 
in the text and then deleted or crossed through without, however, impairing its 
legibility. The deleted passage, which refers to Alexander the Great, was added 
later in the margins of C and D, either from this MS or from some other in which 
it was still included in the text (III, 450, n. 5 [fol. 96¥]). 

15 Typical examples occur on foll. 8V and 77. In the first of these the account of 
Babylon taken from Orosius is written over a long erasure. The printed text (I, 96) 
shows that the narrative of C and D has been enlarged at this point, and it is signifi- 
cant of the time and trouble spent on this MS that the now erased text was once a 
part of the finished MS, for there are still clear signs of rubrication. The —_ of 
the alteration on fol. 77 is shown by referring to the printed text in III, 156, n. 7. The 
first six lines of Ch. vi have been erased and a new entry made which is seei in the 
A and B texts. On the other hand a long erasure on fol. 118 is still unexplained, the 
present text (IV, 258, 1. 3 from the bottom ff.) being substantially that of all the 
MSS. Here again it is plain that the erasure had been rubricated. 
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author were the same person. This impression is confirmed by a 
very different example on fol. 182%, where the first three lines of 
the page have been painstakingly scratched out. An ultraviolet 
photograph showed this passage to have read (approximately) as 
follows: 


Anastasius secundus postquam occiderat Philippum imperavit annis 
3. Cuius diebus Vir Childebertus rex Francorum obuit. Cui suc- 
cessit filius suus Dagobertus ope (brevis Pippini) maioris qui... 
adhuc in domo regia... et regnavit xi annis. 
The author ended fol. 182’ with this entry and, turning the leaf 
over, by a slip repeated it. It therefore had to be erased; but observe 
that, though the second entry is identical in content with the first, 
it is differently phrased. The first entry was the same as far as annis 
tribus, but continued: 


cuius diebus Dagobertus successit Childeberto patri suo ad regnum 
Francorum, permittente Pipino vetulo qui ad huc gubernabat 
domum regiam et regnavit undecim annis. 


30th passages, if we refer to the printed text in Volume VI, page 
192, are seen to be a rewriting of the original text in C and D. Here, 
surely, we have the author acting as his own scribe as he makes a 
second adaptation of the original Cand D text. 

A second instance of the erasures in HM 132, different in kind 
from the preceding examples, occurs on fol. 117 (IV, 246). In the 
margin the following note is added with reference to the discussion 
of the genealogy of Our Lord, with which the text is concerned 
at this point: 


Verumtamen lero (nimus) in transferendo historiam ecclesiasticam 

Eusebii li. 1. c.2. dicit quod Jacobus Minor factus est frater suus 

quia fuit filius Josephi spousi Marie. 
That this is an author note is proved by another of Higden’s quota- 
tions in the text of fol. 5 (1. 42), which quotes from the same chapter 
of Eusebius in similar terms and is marked with an R. But in this 
case the addition is clearly an afterthought. It is written in a free 
hand, and a roughly drawn bracket associates it with the name of 
Barsabas, to whom no doubt it refers. It was never a part of the 
text, but a gloss, and it has been so thoroughly scratched out as to 
be scarcely legible even ‘in an ultraviolet photograph. It is of value 
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here as evidence of Higden’s authorship and indeed almost certainly 
of his handwriting in the Huntington manuscript. 
A third and more complicated erasure is of importance for the 

composition of the book. In the lower margin of fol. 48”, that is to 
say in the sixth chapter of Book II (where the author, having dealt 
with the Flood, is discussing the posterity of Noah and the close of 
the Second Age), he inserts this note: 

R Hic autem nota quod etates seculi non computantur secundum 

equalitatem annorum sed secundum mirabilia que in primordiis 

etatum contigerunt (utpote) quod prima etas incepit a mundi 

creacione, secunda a diluvii inundacione, 3*a circumcisione, quarta 

a regum inchoatione, quinta post transmigracionem, sexta a Christi 

incarnatione. 


It is interesting to note that this passage, though added in the margin 
at the moment of compilation, was treated as an integral part of 
the text and rubricated. Later came a change of mind: the note was 
erased and transferred to the margin of fol. 3¥ in the fourth chapter 
of Book I.** But, once again, though the sense of the two notes is 
identical, the wording varies, and we are left in no doubt that the 
change is the work of the author and not of a mere copyist. Here, 
then, we have the second thoughts of the author after the comple- 
tion of his revised manuscript on the basic scheme of the Polychron- 
icon, its division into seven books. The plan was governed by the 
six ages that comprehended human existence. These, with the prefa- 
tory geographical description, the Mappa Mundi, made up the seven 
books of the total w ork; and it is an interesting fact that his mind 
was still occupied with the fundamental problem of chronology 
when and after he was engaged upon his final revision. It has al- 
ready been suggested above that the original work may have been 
divided simply into seven books without any further division into 
chapters, and in this connection it is significant that the only refer- 
ence to chapters in his Introduction to Book I (I, 28) is absent 
from the short versions C and D. The point could be settled, if at all, 
only by a careful examination of the various manuscripts, which 
might identify a more primitive version of the chronicle to 1327 


16] am greatly indebted to Erwin Morkisch, of the Huntington Library, whose 
skillful photography made it possible to decipher the erased text both here and 
elsewhere in the MS. 
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Penultimate page showing terminal point of the text in its 


latest (E.) recension, ending with “disenssum est, and change 
of ink and pen with the year 1341 (fol. 2817), See pp. 15-16. 
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than C and D." These are already divided into chapters, though as 
will appear below, into fewer and different chapters than the Hunt- 
ington manuscript and A, B, and E. The chapters at any rate had 
no great significance until the author decided to make from their 
initial letters an acrostic of his name. In HM 132 we see their open- 
ing words manipulated and the chapters subdivided to produce the 
desired result. This, no doubt, is the origin of the four prologues in 
the latest revision, which seem to have begun as a single introduc- 
tion and to have been later converted into four separate chapters. 

Another series of erasures, connected with the large capital letters 
used to mark the beginning of each chapter, was discovered only 
by means of ultraviolet light. The scribe, to guide the rubricator, 
put in the margin the letter he wanted done in red, and in two or 
three cases this letter has been altered. With this clue as a guide it 
gradually emerged that the opening word or words of every chapter 
from Chapter xxix to Chapter xxxix (fol. 23” to fol. 32) had been 
very ingeniously altered, and the number of the chapters altered 
in each case to read one more. Thus Chapter xxix, which now be- 
gins with the first R of Frater, originally began with F, and the 
opening word of each succeeding chapter has been altered before 
the manuscript was rubricated to give the new letter required. 
Similarly Chapter xxxvil, which now begins with the first U of 
RANULPHUS, originally began with N, and Chapter xxxix with L 
instead of P. The most difficult and least successful of these erasures 
was that in Chapter xxxviil, describing Wales. The chapter opens 
with a poem whose first lines were: 

Priusquam tangam Angliam 
Que vastam vult materiam 


which was altered (“not for the better” as the editor acidly re- 


marks) to: Libri finis nunc Cambriam 


Prius tangit quam Angliam 


thus successfully producing the L of RANULPHUS. 
The most involved and curious alteration in the series, however, 
is the first, that of Chapter xxix, describing Spain (Hispania), which 


17Note, for example, that Royal MS. 13.E.i. (XTVc), an early (1327) version, with 
a full table or index and no colophon at 1327, has also no division into chapters. 
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had first the pen outline of a capital H, then a small f, and finally an 
r, thus involving three changes of the initial word, as discussed be- 
low. The explanation of these curious alterations lies in the insertion, 
while the book was being compiled, of a new chapter, number 
xxvil. This alteration in plan is in turn connected with the problem 
of the excision of certain leaves from the volume and, in some cases, 
the substitution of new leaves in their place.’* 


The Excised Leaves 

More radical and more complicated changes in the text than those 
due to erasure or marginal notes are indicated by the excision of 
seven leaves from the first two quires of the book and the pasting of 
new sheets to the stubs of five of the seven. The result of this altera- 
tion is that each of the first two quires now contains only thirteen 
leaves, instead of the original fourteen. It is possible that the removal 
of these leaves is related to the change of size in the quires, which 
for the rest of the volume consist of only twelve leaves, or six bifolia. 
Quire I originally consisted of fourteen leaves. The first leaf 
has been cut away close to the inner margin, and the text (“Post 
preclaros”) thus begins on what was originally fol. 2. Foll. 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 are pasted to the stubs of excised leaves, and on some of 
these stubs traces of writing are still visible. It is most remarkable 
that on the leaves conjugate with these four stubs (that is, foll. 1 
2, 3, and 4) are the four prefaces followed by the map of the world. 
It is therefore a reasonable deduction that the excised leaves con- 
tained a version later discarded in favor of that now found on those 
inserted in their place. That all this was done near the time of com- 
pilation is shown by the uniformity of the script and the color of 
the ink, and also by the rubrication of the capital letters, which often 
“runs over” from the page inserted onto the stub to which it is 
attached. The new text, as we may call it, extends from Juda, page 
02, line g, in Chapter xiv of the printed text of Book I, to eorum, 


18]t is perhaps significant that all excisions of leaves and erasures regarding the 
acrostic end at Ch. xxxix, the point at which the author tells us he has inserted fifteen 
chapters about Britain “as un to a specialite moste specialle for whom his present 
storye was made” (I, 27, 29). 


19There is no medieval foliation in HM 132; it is therefore necessary to cite the 
numbers of the modern foliation. 
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page 158, line 8, in Chapter xix. The printed text corresponding to 
foll. 9-12 certainly shows very large differences between the C and 
D versions to 1327 and that of E, and therefore of HM 132; but it 
is possible that the rewriting of the folios was also in part due to 
the necessity of rearranging the chapters to construct the acrostic of 
the author’s name. 

This explanation is strongly supported by the excisions in the 
second quire. This likewise originally consisted of seven bifolia, but 
between fol. 22 and fol. 24 two leaves have been cut out, and on 
the stub of the second a new leaf, fol. 23, has been pasted, leaving 
this quire, too, with only thirteen leaves. This added leaf contains 
the text of exactly two chapters (namely, xxviii and xxix), which 
have been made to fit the space only by a certain compression of 
script and the addition of four extra lines on the page. Moreover, 
this obviously substituted text is fully rubricated and the red paint 
of the capitals runs over on the stub to which the leaf is affixed. 
The substitution, then, was made at the time of compilation, and 
it can hardly be an accident that the chapter (number xxviii) com- 
mencing on this leaf 1s an addition, found in the E version, but 
wholly absent from C and D. If we refer to the printed text (I, 288), 
we learn that this new c iapter was obtained by dividing Chapter 
XXVii Into two parts and by greatly expanding the portion now 
labeled Chapter xxviii with descriptions of eleven of the chief prov- 
inces of France, namely, Brabant, Flanders, Picardy, etc. We also 
learn that in the A version the text of Chapter xxviii begins with 
Flanders in order to supply the capital F of Frater for the acrostic, 
while the account of Brabant is “tucked in’ '—allogically —at the end 
of Chapter xxvii. Now, in the Huntington manuscript (and there- 
fore E), the description of Brabant, promised in Chapter xxvii 
(I, 286), has been omitted, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
two leaves excised at this point were spoiled in the process of en- 
larging Chapter xxvii and then dividing it into two parts, of which 
the second became the new Chapter xxvili. Indeed, we have proof 
of the author’s difficulties at this point in the contemporary Table 
or Index at the back of the book.”° Here the accounts of Brabant, 


20That the Table was specially made for this version is proved by the fact that 
it includes a reference to Corsica, the notice of which is an addition to the C and D 
versions. The reference is to Bk. 1, Ch. xxix, later altered to Ch. xxx (I, 304). 
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Flanders, Picardy, Anjou, and half a dozen other French provinces, 
which together made up Chapter xxviii, have all first been indexed 
as in Chapter XXVIl. Clearly, then, the original Chapter XXVil in 
HM 132 was a simple enlargement of the same chapter in the C and 
D versions, the added portions being then turned into a new chap- 
ter in the interests of the acrostic. This change, we can surmise, 
gave us the version still found in the A text, with Brabant being 
placed out of order at the end of Chapter xxvii. The author’s final 
decision to omit the account of Brabant altogether was probably 
due to lack of space,” for he was left with the delicate task of get- 
ting exactly two chapters—numbers xxviii and xxix—on a single, 
added leaf. The significance of the alterations in the opening words 
of Chapters xxix to xxxix now becomes clear. Before Chapter 
Xxviil was created, the F of FRATER in the acrostic was supplied by 
the present Chapter xxix (then number xxviii), and afterward it 
was altered to begin with an R. What, then, of the capital H, which 
underlies both the f and the r?** We can only suppose that the scribe, 
whether the author himself or not, inadvertently began this chapter 
with the old C and D opening word Hispania. 

Such, in brief, are the grounds for thinking that HM 132 was 
not only written at St. Werburg’s, Chester, but presumably by the 
hand of Ranulph Higden. In my opinion the conclusion 1s inescap- 
able that in HM 132 we have the author’s working copy of the last 
and fullest recension of the Polychronicon, written in 1340 and 
worked over and added to probably for several years. With the 
help of photography and the ultraviolet lamp 1 it has been possible 
to lay bare enough of its secrets to appreciate the importance of 
this copy to its author, who lavished such pains upon it. His task 
was to enlarge and revise a C and D version, though doubtless one 
already much changed from those of 1327, into a final, finished 
book that, by means of the acrostic, should perpetuate his name. 
That the acrostic appeared for the first time in this very manuscript 
seems proved by the evidence of certain of the erasures and the 


21Brabant, however, is not in France; and R. W. Southern, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, suggests that the author may have omitted the passage—not knowing where 
to put it—when he learned the truth. 


22A bove p. 12. 
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substituted leaf that is now fol. 23.°* We may guess that many 
months, perhaps even years, were spent in its completion; and it 
is certain that changes were made, possibly more than once, after 
the manuscript had been rubricated. Many of the additions in the 
margins were therefore rubricated as integral parts of the text. 
But many more remain unrubricated and must have been the fruit 
of further reading and polishing. 

The exact relationship of HM 132 to the five manuscripts used 
in the Rolls Series edition could be determined only by a careful 
examination of the most primitive surviving manuscripts of the 

early chronicle to 1327, the so-called C and D versions. Even be- 
fore HM 132 was written, the chronicle had been added to, though 
the discovery that Chapter xxviii was first added in this manuscript 
suggests that the C and D text was not radically altered until 1340, 
and both the A and B versions seem to stem from copies of HM 132 
made before it reached its final form. As for E, there can be no 
doubt that it descends directly from the Huntington manuscript, 
which remained the master copy of the full text, not again altered. 
The E manuscript has the latest additions made to HM 132 and is 
thus a fuller text than that of A and B. 

The discovery of what is probably a manuscript in the author’s 
handwriting en nables us to settle a question that baffled Higden’s 
own age, namely, just when did the Polychronicon end and the 
continuations begin? To this question surviving manuscripts give 
several different answers; and it is satisfactory to find that the 
evidence of HM 132 supports the text printed in the Rolls Series 
edition, based as it is on MS. E, which derives from our manuscript. 
MS. E was a fortunate, if last minute, addition to the original selec- 
tion of manuscripts (A, B, C, and D), and its readings, generally 
followed by the editors, give us the last and fullest text of the 
chronicle. HM 132 is most illuminating for these closing years of 
the chronicle, as it shows that the final text was written in a single 
script with uniform rubrication through the year 1340. The last 
eleven years of the chronicle, 1341-1352, are proved by variations 
in the ink, the thickness of the pen, and the absence of rubrications 


23Nor can we exclude the possibility that the leaves added to the stubs of foll. 9, 
10, 11, and 12 may be connected with a rewriting of foll. 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the interests 
of the acrostic. 
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to have been made in three or four installments. No part of the 
evidence carries more conviction than the ending of HM 132 that 
we have before us the autograph of its author, and it is a idea 
thought that fol. 281 of the Huntington MS contains the last entries 
ever made by him. The final termination of the original Polychron- 
icon is 1352, describing the election of Pope Innocent VI and the 
general shortage of marketable goods in that year.” 

The main stages, too, in the expansion of the early version (1327) 
to the complete chronicle as contained in HM 132 and thence trans- 
mitted to E and other similar manuscripts are also clear, though, 
as I have said, a closer examination of these early versions would 
probably add to our knowledge of the transition. But almost cer- 
tainly it was gradual. The outstanding characteristics of the early 
C and D versions have already been mentioned but may here be 
conveniently summarized. 

1) The fundamental division was into seven books—a geograph- 
ical book followed by six others corresponding to the “six ages: 
It is quite possible that the earliest copies were not divided into 
chapters and if so, when this occurred, that their number was less 
than the present sixty in Book I. Most probably the four “pro- 
logues” of HM 132 (Chapters i-iv) were then a single chapter, 
while Chapter XXvill, as we have seen, is a very late addition. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that C and D, though they contain 
the fifteen chapters about Britain (I, 28, or fol. 3), do not have the 
reference to these chapters and that they leave out the words “sicut 
per capitales hujus primi libri apices clarius patet” in Chapter xlviti 
(II, 76, n. 14). 

2) The sources, though not quoted verbatim, are given with 
close accuracy in the early version; the collation supplied i in the 


24See VIII, 346. The manuscript entry for 1352, which is printed on p. 407, begins 
“Die sancti Nicholai” and ends “Quo etiam anno incepit magna c aristia rerum 
plumbi, ferri stagni eris clavorum lignorum canabi lini et specierum” (as in n. 3). 
It is not in E, whose exemplar derives from a text presumably copied from HM 13 
between 1348 and 1353. The text of Henry Knighton shows that the copy he da 
stopped at the very significant year 1340. The Westminster chronicle (printed as a 
continuation to the Polychronicon, IX) states that Higden closed his chronicle in 
1344 and was continued by John Malvern, a monk of Worcester, leav ing a gap of two 
years— ‘possibly nothing noteworthy had occurred in them to require the labours 
of his pen’ (J. Armitage Robinson, “An Unrecognized Westminster Chronicler, 
1381-1394; Proceedings of the British Academy, ll [London, 1907-08], 61). 
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printed text shows a tendency in the later versions for the author 
to rewrite this material in the interests of style and fluency. No 
doubt, too, the process of alteration and amplification advanced 
pari passu with the progress of the chronicle from 1327 onward. 
A great many passages shown in the printed collation as absent 
from C and D were, no doubt, already embodied in the text before 
HM 132 was made. It would be a mistake to think of our manu- 
script as merely the C and D version plus the additions in the 
margins or those introduced into the text over erasures. HM 132 is 
rather the final recension that was being written in 1340 and added 
to piecemeal for another ten years or so. Moreover, many of the 
alterations in the later recensions were not additions to the text, 
but omissions; this suggests that the author with the passage of the 
years came increasingly to prefer hard facts and dates to stories 
and anecdotes.”® Indeed, if the truth be told, he grows more brief 
and less satisfactory as he approaches his own times, and the chap- 
ters contemporaneous with his own life are of very slight value to 
the historian. Higden’s mind was set chiefly on completeness,” 
and he is better described as an encyclopedist than a historian 
proper. For him history grew more interesting as history the 
further he probed into the past, and there is more life and more 
work in the early books than in the later. Little or nothing was 
done to remove this defect in the latest version, while the history 
of the years 1341-1348 fills rather less than a single folio.” 


25The passages in the C and D versions omitted by HM 132 are largely confined 
to Bks. VI and VII, where they are extensive. Sometimes we can at least guess at the 
reason for an omission. The C and D versions repeat the improbable legend of 
King Harold surviving the Battle of Hastings and dying as an anchorite at Chester. 
HM 132 retains the story but (wisely) omits the statement that his tomb is still 
shown in the Church of St. John at Chester behind the cross in the middle of the 
area (VII, 244) 


26His geographical interests were in keeping with this. The map of the world on 
fol. 4¥ shows (in color) the inhabited earth surrounded by ocean, within which the 
various countries are neatly drawn and labeled. The four points of the compass are 
shown, and at the top is a sketch of Adam and Eve and the Serpent, supported by a 
sketch of two dogs’ heads. The position of the map, by the way, probably explains 
the curious entry about the service of the Cinque Ports in C and D, which puzzled 
the editor. It was no doubt a later insertion in the space left at the foot of the folio 
immediately before the map. See I, 40, n. 6. The map occurs precisely at this point 
(fol. 4) in HM 132. 

27The whole history of his own lifetime from 1307 to 1348 fills only 25 pages in the 
Rolls edition, and even the battle of Crecy is disposed of in ten lines or so. 
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A more detailed collation, using more manuscripts, would be 
necessary to determine the precise relation between HM 132 and 
the A, B, and E versions. Between HM 132 and the actual A, B, 
and E manuscripts used in the printed text, it is safe to say that 
there is no immediate, firsthand relation. We have no means of 
ascertaining even approximately the length of time spent in the 
writing and annotation of HM 132, though all the evidence sug- 
gests that its composition occupied a number of years. On the whole 
it would seem that both the A and the B versions were taken from 
HM 132 in the course of its composition and, if so, that the A 
version was made rather earlier than B. There are also many small 
differences between HM 132 and MS. E, but none of much signi- 
ficance, and E was clearly a direct descendant of HM 132 in what 
was virtually its final form. 

The insertion of the acrostic, with which the author took such 
pains, may strike the modern reader as a trivial and even childish 
device. I suppose that after a lifetime of anonymity the author 
yielded to the urge to link his name with his book, now so famous. 
His example was followed a generation later by Henry Knighton, a 
canon of Leicester, who began with a simple chronicle of Richard 
II’s reign and ended by writing an elaborate history of England 
from the Norman Conquest with his name similarly embalmed in 
the capital letters of the chapters.** In the twelfth century Gervase 
of Canterbury had already spoken of chroniclers w ho “made 
broad their phy lacteries, and enlarged their borders? and no doubt 
this view of the matter was still current when Higden wrote. 


28V. H. Galbraith, “The Chronicle of Henry Knighton? in Fritz Saxl, 1890-1948: 
A Volume of Memorial Essays, ed. Donald James Gordon (Edinburgh, 1957). In 
his commentary on John of Bridlington’s prophecy Ralph Ergom, an Austin Friar 
of York (writing anonymously), tells us that the author’s name will appear if to 
the “note of consequence” (ergo) you add the head of mercy, i.e. the m of miseri- 
cordia. An English example of the period occurs in the “Testament of Love? wherein 
the initial letters of the sections give “Margaret of virtue, have mercy on thine Usk” 
(Collected Papers of Henry Bradley | Oxford, 1928), p. 232). 





Notes on the Organization and Supply of the 
Tudor Military under Henry VII 


By James R. Hooker 


HOUGH the fortunes of the British army have been chronicled in 
aaa detail for certain periods, military historians have 
spent little time examining Henry VII’s forces. The standard work 
is virtually silent upon the subject, and more recent writers have 
adhered to this abbreviated account.’ 

The outline established by Fortescue begins in 1485, when the 
royal yeomanry, later known as the Beefeaters, were commissioned. 
This company, which in Henry Tudor’s day was very small, may 
have been patterned after the royal guard of Louis XI, which 
Henry perhaps saw while in exile as the earl of Richmond; how- 
ever, it differed from the French model in that recruits were not 
taken from the gentry.’ This small force combined the purposes of 
the praetorian with the trappings of a ceremonial guard. Larger 
armies were obtained by recourse to the traditional shire levy and 
the more modern military indenture system. In any case, ancient 
attitudes conditioned new techniques. Henry VII was left with an 
army little corresponding to the type dev eloping i in France and 
especially Italy, but greatly resembling the transitional feudal levies 
that had fought so many inconclusive battles in fifteenth-century 
England. 

Fortescue also considered the office of master general of ordnance, 
said to have been created in 1483, of primary importance in the his- 
tory of the army*— this, despite the fact that ordnance had little 

1Sir John W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1899), Vol. I. 


For a more recent description see John D. Mackie, The Earlier Tudors: 1485-1558 
(Oxford, 1952), pp. 208-210. 

2Among the muniments of Westminster Abbey there is a vivid account of cere- 
monies at the French court in 1518, in which the 200 gentlemen of the guard, armed 
with axes, figure prominently. This is a copy of a letter written by Sir Nicholas 
Vaux to his sister, Sir Richard Guildford’s widow (W.A.M. 12,252). 

’The source for this statement is not given. In the Calendar of Patent Rolls and 
the tellers’ writs (exchequer archives at the Public Record Office) this officer is 
called simply master of the ordnance. According to Hilary Jenkinson there are rec- 
ords pertaining to this post as early as 1414. Guide to the Public Records (London, 
1953), Pt. I, Introductory, p. 5. This is confirmed in the i interesting, if somewhat disor- 
ganized, article by Lt. Col. O. EF G. Hogg, “The ‘Gunner’ and Some Other Early 
Masters of Ordnance? in the Journal of the Royal Artillery, LXII (1935-36), 463- 
473- 


19 
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practical consequence in Henry’s wars, for technique was faulty 
and transport difficult. 

From an examination of the admittedly sketchy pertinent material 
it seems possible to expand this skeletal presentation and draw some 

conclusions about the British army in its early stages. 

‘To begin, in contrast to the modern conception, the official Tudor 
view of the subject’s military aptitude was optimistic, remarkably 
so. Not that any great skill was requisite. On the contrary, to a 
great extent the foot soldier was required to do little besides survive 
camp life and lend his body to the necessities of shock tactics. In 
the absence of all but the most elementary tactical moves the soldier 
was presumed, then, to be as knowledgeable as was necessary. 

It is clear that training was no part of infantry discipline, and 
there were several reasons why this was so. No government could 
sustain the charges, which meant that soldiers were not called before 
they were needed or kept out of action when they were required. 
Nor would it have been wise to encourage the existence of large 
numbers of armed men within the kingdom. It frequently is for- 
gotten that Henry VII faced a somewhat less than docile populace 
with the slightest of police forces. 

The government's indifference toward training is illustrated by 
a commission directed to the master of ordnance, Sir Richard Guild- 
ford, wherein he was empowered to impress both seamen and 
soldiers for the royal vessel Regent. The commission was dated June 
28, 1490, and the ship sailed from Winchelsea to join the fleet on 
July 12. Clearly, no training could be accomplished in this brief 
period. What was needed was a body of men, trained or untrained.’ 

In the isolated circumstances of the fifteenth century this lack of 
training was not necessarily dangerous. On certain critical occasions 
the realm was defended locally before the central government had 
anything but rumor to act upon. For instance, when Perkin War- 
beck made his surprise landing on the Kentish coast (July 3, 1495), 
he was met spontaneously by militia whose lack of training did not 
seem to handicap them. Without minimizing the loyal behavior of 
the Kentish yeomanry, however, one may doubt the efficacy of an 
invading force that was dispersed so handily. Valor of this sort was 


‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1485-1494, p. 324. 
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less apparent, though, when forces were levied for overseas duty. 
At least such is the inference from the act of 1492, which, de novo 
apparently, declared that desertion was felony without benefit of 
clergy.® 

The clearest statement of the financial problem is found in a 
writ addressed to the treasurer, Lord Dynham. The essential passage 
is as follows: 


It is showed unto us for certain that Sir Robert Curzon is come from 
Brittany into this our realm and arrived at Poole with 800 persons in 
his company. And for the conduct and deliverance of them towards 
their friends and country, it is thought unto us and our council here 
necessary and expedient a hundred pounds be sent unto him in haste, for 
the longer that they continue together the more charge would be unto 
us. W herefore, we desire and pray you heartily to prepare and make 
ready with all diligence possible the said sum by tomorrow 10 of the 
clock afore n noon, for we intend to send it to him incontinently upon 
the same... . 


There were other considerations involved in this matter of pay- 


ment; two opposed incidents in this period suggest that there was no 
standard procedure for paying troops. 


In May 14869, after the death of the earl of Northumberland made 
it seem likely that a large force would be needed to pacify York- 
shire, which was agitated by the effort to collect a novel tax, Wil- 
liam Paston wrote his brother that a messenger had gone after royal 
funds for the earl of Oxford’s retinue. Apart from the question of 
wages, he added, there were other expenses to consider, such as the 


5Rotuli parliamentorum, V1, 443. After the event Henry assumed certain expenses 
incurred by his subjects in that county, but there was no leadership or supply in- 
volved. Part of the tale is told in two tellers’ writs. In the first, William Waren, col- 
lector of customs at Sandwich and in 1493 mayor of Dover, was authorized £ 17 6s. 
4d. for conveying 163 prisoners of war “from the see side unto oure Toure of Lon- 
don” (Public Record Office, E.404/82, bundle 1, unnumbered writ [Nov. 14, 1495]). 
A year later the king allowed a veteran’s bonus of five marks to Thomas Grigge, 
who had been “sore hurt and left in jeopardye of his lif at the landing of our 
Ennemyes and Rebelles beside the town of Sandwiche” (PR.O., E.404/82, bdle. 2, 
unnumbered writ [Oct. 28, 1496]). 


6PR.O., E.404/81, bdle. 1, unnumbered writ (Nov. 28). Spelling has been mod- 
ernized and punctuation supplied. It is filed among those writs published in the 
regnal year 7 Henry VII, but such a large company would more likely be entering 
England after the cessation of hostilities at Boulogne in October 1492 and accord- 
ingly the writ has been treated as if issued during 8 Henry VII. 
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purchase of horses and harness (infantry equipment), which would 
cost “large money:”’ This seems to be evidence that initial expenses 
were met by individual knights. Furthermore, it supports the con- 
tention that many men had no equipment or not enough to qualify 
for service. Throughout the military indentures one finds phrases 
such as “Henricus Willoughby, knight, his lance, 6 demi-lances, 120 
bows & bills for 193 soldiers” or “Edward Blount, esquire, his lance, 
7 demi-lances, 53 archers & bills for over 200 soldiers,’ proving that 
there was no necessary correspondence between men and weapons.* 

The other example of payment comes from two privy seals ad- 
dressed to Sir Gilbert Talbot. In the first, Henry desired Talbot to 
find eighty men, of whom he was to “make as many speres wt their 
custrelles [pages] and demi-lances wt horses as ye can furnisshe” 
The remainder were to be either archers or halberdiers, and w ages 
were set at a shilling a day for lancers, gd. for demilancers, and 6d. 
per diem for mounted archers and bill bearers. In the second letter, 
which apparently came at a more critical season, Talbot was en- 
joined to assemble another eighty men, whose wages this time were 
to be “as of reason ye shal holde ye pleased” 

What does all this mean? First, that under certain conditions 
money was sent during the period of recruitment, but that generally 
it followed the actual lev y. And second, that no matter what system 
was employed, certain mobilization costs were borne by men of the 
locality as a condition of estate. 

It does not < appear w hat criteria were used when drawing inden- 
tures for army service. For instance, in 1489 Lord Broke agreed to 
bring as his personal retinue 4 knights, 26 hommes d’armes, and 970 


7James Gairdner, ed., The Paston Letters (London, 1904), VI, 129-130. 


8B.M., Stowe MS. 440, fol. 80b. This same folio tells us that when Giles Lord 
Daubeney indented to serve against the Scots in 1497 he agreed to bring 866 halberds 
in addition to 1,058 armed men. In Thomas Rymer’s Foedera (The Hague, 1741), 
V, iii, 45b (Aug. 2, 1492), there is a royal proclamation addressed to the sheriff of 
Kent, ordering that constables of the hundreds ascertain the available men and equip- 
ment. The presumption may have been that the free Englishman bore arms, but 
this legal fiction did not impress soldiers. 


°B.M., Add. MS. 46,454, No. 6 (July 20, 1497?). The reference in this and the 
following note is to the valuable Shrewsbury Talbot MSS acquired by the museum 
in 1947. 

10[bid., No. 9 (Sept. 12, 1497?). The situation must have appeared critical, else 
such a sanguine promise was unthinkable. Henry VII did not encourage ambitious 
expense accounts. 
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archers for the Brittany raid. On the other hand, eight years later 
Lord Daubeney guaranteed he would provide 158 lancers, 31 demi- 
lancers, and 869 archers for the expedition to Scotland. In each case 
the commander was responsible for nearly the same number, yet 
composition varied considerably. The disparity is more marked in 
their total forces, for whereas Broke had over 2,000 archers in an 
army of 3,748 men, Daubeney’s force of 13,242 contained only 
2,197 bowmen." 

Perhaps the most sensible suggestion is that different campaigns 
called for different forces: Broke’s group was to participate in a 
raid, in which the English hoped to perform auxiliary duty for a 

limited period; Daubeney’s army, on the other hand, was enlisted 
for a full-scale operation aiming at large results. The difficulty is 
that we are told nothing of the plans that culminated in such inden- 
tures. In other words, there is no telling whether Broke specialized 
in archers because of instructions or because his area of influence 
produced few halberdiers. 

Two illustrations may suffice to show how men occasionally tried 
to avoid the onerous requirements of service. In 1489 Sir William 
Say, of Hertfordshire, sent the earl of Oxford £40 “to have ex- 
cusyid hym” from service on the Yorkshire matter, but it was re- 
fused.’* Apparently, in some instances the need for men outweighed 
cash considerations. The offer of such a sum hints at the probability 
that actual field service might be even more expensive. A variant 
swindle later was devised by one of the royal yeomen, Robert 
Bulkeley, who had been assessed £10 by benevolence but given 
the alternative of service at his own expense. He elected the latter 
course yet somehow drew wages for the entire period.”® 

In any case, an efficient or an insecure monarch naturally might 
desire a professional army, but the cost would be too much for the 
notion to be entertained seriously. Henry VII did not employ many 
mercenaries except as specialists. It is true that a Dutch captain, 
Jacob van Walthuysen, was authorized { 10 for 155 “men of werre 
of Holland” in 1492, but such entries are uncommon." 


11B.M., Stowe MS. 440, foll. 79b, 8ob. 

12Paston Letters, V1, 129-130. 

18B.M., Add. MS. 46,454, No. 4 (May 6, 1493?). 

14PR.O., E.404/81, bdle. 1, unnumbered privy seal (Feb. 20). 
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An entry in the royal chamber accounts proves that even at this 
date payment for “blind spears” was known.” In effect this was 
overpayment or payment for a company at paper strength. Money 
issued for nonexistent men was supposed to augment captains’ 
wages, thereby obviating the need for the more obvious frauds, such 
as surcharging supplies or withholding wages from men actually on 
service. There is not enough testimony from this period, however, 
to state positively that corruption was the serious problem that it 
became at the end of the sixteenth century.”® 

Turning to a more technical problem, that concerning the de- 
livery of ordnance to a field force, we find an explicit statement of 
the central difficulty in an ordnance account for the period May 1- 
November 20, 1497. This “view” is in three parts: a list of ships that 
were laded with ordnance and stores for transport to Newcastle 
and Berwick; a list of ships that returned ordnance and stores to the 
Tower; and losses from the campaign, minus equipment still in the 


field. 


And because of haste in shipping setting forth unto Scotland, return and 
delivery of the said ordnance into the said Tower of London, the said 
ordnance in this view cannot be expressed perfectly in numbers and 


quantity, as ought to be after the true order of account. And because the 
said return must accord with the indentures of shipping of the same, all 
manner of ordnance chested, barreled, or otherwise trussed in cases or 
vessels be expressed by the numbers of chests, barrels, fat baskets, or such 
other, without other numbering or weighing of the stuff therein con- 
tained (as bows, arrows, artificers tools, ironwork, nails, and other stores 
be numbered by the chest, also bowstrings, casting caltraps, tallow, nets 
for yard trammels, and such others by the barrel fat and such other ves- 
sels, also shot of little mold for pellets, dies of timber, ropes, and all such 
by the piece), which reckoning is not sufficient for the safeguard of the 
king’ s said ordnance, nor for accountal and discharge of his officers in 


15PR.O., E.101/414/6, fol. 22 (“Kinges memoranday Oct. 1, 1495): “Memd to 
make the tresorer of Werres of Calais to accompt for the blynde speres of his 
retynue to the value of ccxl li? Calais was an awkward spot since the merchants of 
the staple were responsible for the maintenance of the garrison. Earlier, in 1476-77, 
Sir William Hastings, then lord lieutenant of Calais, had commanded about 179 
archers, 11 mounted troopers, and 6 knights. The computus which he presented to 
the barons of the exchequer is in B.M., Add. MS. 46,455-56, bdle. 14. Henry VII 
reorganized the system so that accounts of this sort were rendered in the royal 
chamber. 


16See the interesting study by Charles G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth’s Army (Oxford, 
1946), passim. 
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time coming. Wherefore, it seemeth necessary that another view be taken 
of all the king’ s said ordnance within his said Tower of London, account- 
ing the same by numbers and weight according to the first emption and 
provision of the same.?” 


It is clear from this that the ordnance was not able to adapt effici- 
ently to large requirements. It is equally true that there was official 
recognition of this deficiency. Equipment lost in this abortive cam- 
paign is truly staggering, as is the confused state of accounts that the 
officers at the Tower later compiled. 

Some idea of the amount of ordnance involved, as well as a notion 
of the inaccuracy complained of in the quoted paragraph, may be 
gathered from the followi ing selected figures. 


Bills Spears Bows Arrows Cannon Handguns 

Shipped 6,190 761 6,050 336 chests* 57 180 
Returned 4,574 609 4,410 290 chests* 36 144 
Remained 

at Berwick 471 440 7 chests 16 23 
Field Loss 1,148 32. 1,186 52 chests 5 13 
Discrepancy +3 - —14 Oo ) 
*It is not clear how many sheaves (twenty-four arrows per sheaf) were 
contained in a chest, though apparently more than thirty-six, since a 
broken chest contained that many when returned to the Tower. More- 
over, different chests seem to have been used for the return trip. 


It would be very difficult to estimate the actual expense of such 
an expedition, especially since the weapons used were for the most 
part from ordnance stockpiles that accrued over a period of years. 
That the figure ran to thousands of pounds, however, seems very 
probable.** 

One of the gravest difficulties that the master of ordnance faced 
was the lack of anything corresponding more than superficially to a 


17PR.O., E.36/7, fol. 135 (spelling modernized). The entire account covers foll. 
135 to 208. The indentures between the master of ordnance, Sir Robert Clifford, and 
the shipowners, dated May 16, 1497, are found in PR.O., E.36/8. That about 20 
of these men appear to be English might suggest maritime expansion. 


18The approximate force designated for this venture was 13,000 men. This army 
was supplied by 25 ships, whose cargo capacities varied from 40 to 60 tons. As to 
actual sums, we know that Thomas Warley, at various times a teller at the receipt 
and clerk of the king’s works, received over £5,900 beforehand, and that sometime 
in January the king had assigned £30,000 for such expenses. PR.O., E.101/414/6, 
fol. 13 (Feb. 10, 1497); ibid., unnumbered folio. 
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bureaucracy. Everything was authorized in the king’s name, and 
generally these authorizations were for limited periods. The commis- 
sion directing Hugh Furness, clerk of ordnance, to administer the 
affairs of that office for the period September 28, 1496—March 20, 
1497 is a case in point.’® This limited freedom of action and lack of 
continuity produced a lethargic administration, enlivened in periods 
of tension by an extraordinary : amount of activity. In general, the 
ordnance employed few persons. When Sir Richard Guildford was 
master, he was allowed one clerk, one yeoman, and twelve gunners 
under normal circumstances. In time of w ar, of course, the number 
of gunners multiplied rapidly. However, at some periods of Henry’s 
reign the table was reduced, probably with an eye to economy.” 

No precise military procurement policy emerges from an examina- 
tion of those tellers’ writs that concern exchequer payments for ord- 
nance expenditures. Purchase of ordnance matériel seems to have 
been based upon the expectation of a continued availability of foreign 
supplies. The names of those merchants who sold copper and iron to 
the government—Jerome Tipollo, Henry Rutors, Hans Stagnett, and 
Hans Molner—are adequate warrant for such a conclusion.”* Only 
one merchant of putative English origin appears on the roll of pur- 
veyors to the ordnance, a Robert Wylly of London, whose price for 
copper, incidentally, was exactly that quoted by foreign meichants.”* 
It appears that Guildford purchased about ten tons of copper, eleven 
hundred pounds of lead, a ton of bar iron, and an indeterminate 
amount of tin during the period Easter 1490—March 1491. An esti- 
mated £199 25. 4d. was spent on these metals.** 

The tellers’ writs for December 1491 provide us with two clear 
illustrations of the various methods by which the ordnance might 
receive funds from the exchequer for expenses such as those men- 
tioned above. On December 12 Guildford received a sum from the 


19Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1494-1509, p. 86. 

20Fifty gunners, including three master gunners, received wages at Blackheath 
(PR.O., E.36/8, foll. 158-159). In Michaelmas term 1496 the basic complement was 
lowered by a third (PR.O., E.36/131, foll. 270-271). On July 8, 1503, however, there 
was another increase, this time to eleven gunners (PR.O., E.404/84, bdle. 2, unnum- 
bered writ). 

21PR.O., E.36/124, foll. 138, 143, 186 (1490-91). 

22135, 8d. per cwt. Stated in ibid., fol. 172. 


23]bid., foll. 120 (misnumbered, should be fol. 110), 138, 143, 172, 186. 
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Italian businessman Laurence Bonfitz (Bonevici), who was much in- 
volved in the king’s mercantile adventures. Presumably, the mer- 
chant owed the king and was told to pay it to the master of ord- 
nance.** Guildford also was assigned a number of obligations in the 
amount of £194 8s. 10d. on the last day of the month. This was 
done to reimburse him for artillery sent to the Calais garrison in the 
previous spring. There is no reason to suppose that these obligations 
would not be met; still, it must have been irksome to receive crown 
debts in lieu of cash.** Such payments indicate that the notion of 
an autonomous department operating on budgeted allocations was 
foreign to early Tudor government. Instead, we have an example 
of informal payment by the king to one of his personal officers in 
the expanded royal household. 

It would be misleading to state that the English government made 
no attempt to provide for indigenous suppliers of ordnance matériel; 
nevertheless, progress toward this goal was slow. As early as 1487 a 
large number of workmen under the supervision of one William Nele 
were busy within the forest of Ashdown in Sussex. Here some of the 
royal munitions were manufactured, and the iron foundries of the 
district performed most of the ordnance subcontracts, to employ a 
modern term.”* These efforts were insufficient, however, and cannon 
continued to be purchased from all sources; hence the government 
had to rely upon foreigners to a great extent. Guildford, for example, 
once bought artillery from the Venetian fleet.*” And the construction 
of English cannon often rested in the hands of foreign artificers, judg- 
ing from entries that name such craftsmen as Morauns Corbelyon and 
refer generically to guns “made by Brittons wt in the Toure of 
London?”** 

Another effort in the direction of military autonomy is illustrated 
by the government contract procured by Thomas Fauconer. In 
April 1487 he had been ordered to Southampton to prepare saltpeter 


24PR.O., E.36/130, fol. 92. Foll. 91-120 are bound out of order. The contracted 
Latin phrase for such entries was “rec[epta] den[arii] per man| us]? etc. 


25Ibid., fol. 98. 

26PR.O., E.404/79, bdle. 2, No. 43. At this time these “pellette” makers received 
£26 19s. 5d. 

27PR.O., E.36/124, fol. 132 (1490-91). 

28Ibid., foll. 58, 77, 133. 
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for the ordnance,”® and in November 1489 he finally got an inde- 
pendent commission to provide the government with that product 
at the rate of 6d. per pound.®* This initial contract called for per- 
formance within eight weeks. If satisfied, the master of ordnance 
could re-employ him at discretion. 

A number of years later, in the spring of 1491, Nele reappeared, 
still at work upon his specialty, though payments to him suggest that 
munitions work a at a less headlong pace.*' Fauconer, who 
had manufactured five lasts (ten tons) of gunpowder in the previous 
autumn, received no money this season, a possible indication that he 
had glutted the government market. 

All of these contracts and subcontracts increased the supervisory 
obligations of the master of ordnance. At best only a portion of the 
necessary work could be done at the Tower, and there is evidence 
that when Guildford was master he spent many days on the road 
between London and Southampton. For instance, in the fall of 1489 
he was paid for 209 days of travel on official business; in the follow- 
ing summer he receiv ed £5 for further trips; and in July 1492 he 
was given another £20 for the same purpose.** 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to make any informed statements 
about early Tudor art illery, since the one performance chart that has 
come down to us is parti: ally mutilated or otherwise illegible. How- 


ever, artillerists seem to have distinguished between long- range pieces 


such as culverins, which were something like 1 8-pounders; siege 
guns, called serpentines, which were 42- -pounders; true heavy ord- 
nance, called bombards; and variants of all three classes. The piece 
known as a curtal (curtowe), which as its name implies was short- 


29PR.O., E.404/79, bdle. 2, No. 38. 


S°PR.O., E.404/80, bdle. 2, No. 88. The price of saltpeter quoted in this privy seal 
is 50 per cent higher than that current in the first years of the next reign. See John S. 
Brewer’s preface to Letters and Papers ... Henry VIII, 2nd ed. (London, 1920), 
I, Pr. ILI, Ixiv. 


31PR.O., E.404/80, bdle. 2, Nos. 43, 85. Another source refers to the “makyng of 
gonstones of Irn in Sussex called Boulettes” during the same period (PR.O., F.36/124, 
fol. 80), and by the end of the year the Ashdown manufactory is called “oure 
werkes, now directed by a new man, Robert Harrison (PRR.O., E.404/81, bdle. 1, 
No. 108). There seems to have been steady employment there, for in 1507 the master 
gunner, Richard Fauconer, was asked to approve five serpentines lately cast on this 
site (PR.O., E.36/130, fol. 505; other references in ibid., fol. 449). 

32PR.O., E.407/6/137 (abstract of privy seals, 1485-91) ; E.36/124, fol. 100; E.36/125, 
fol. 150. Travel allowance was 4s. a day. 
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barreled, probably was a type of howitzer. The distinguishing words, 
though, were ordnance and artillery, the former implying a larger 
weapon. There does not seem to be any evidence that the word 
cannon was used at the Tower in this period. It had then a special 
rather than generic meaning. 

That these cannon were tested periodically may be the proper 
conclusion to draw from a statement that the ordnance received £8 
in May 1491 for “costes and charges late [had] abowte the cariage 
and setting forth of owre great ordenaunces from owre towre of 
London unto the Blak hathe and from thens unto the same towre 
agayne. . . :’** The purpose of this move is not apparent, but it is 
doubtful that j it was occasioned by any fear of invasion from the 
Kentish quarter, since the alarms of that year were raised in the 
north of England; and there were still six years remaining before the 
Cornish rebels would appear on this spot in order of battle. However, 
one might conjecture that this excursion corresponded to an exercise 
conducted on the nearest safe firing range. 

In any case, the problem of efficient artillery later caused the king 
to issue instructions to the clerk of ordnance (at that time Piers Main- 
waring) “to calle the said Gonners before the maister of oure orde- 
naunce and oure chief Gonner and to see them shote And the same 
maister of oure ordenaunce oure clerc and yeoman of the same and 
oure said [chief] Gonner from tyme to tyme to certifie Us how 
many be able and how many be not able so that we pay not oure 
money in wast ner also that we be nat disceyved in tyme of nede:’** 

Subject to the qualifications expressed abov e, and they are numer- 
ous, a generalized sketch of the early Tudor military may be sub- 
mitted. Armies were divided into “battles” right, left, and center, 
but not yet into battalions or regiments in the new Italian fashion. 
The officer commanding was a general or captain-general, who was 


33See PR.O., E.36/130, foll. 449, 505, 533 (1506-07). In this year Sir Sampson 
Norton was master of ordnance. Fol. 449 contains much statistical material on various 
a0 For early English cannon consult Charles J. Ffoulkes, The Gun-Founders of 
ingland (Cambridge, Eng., 1937). An informative survey of this subject has been 
prepared under the direction of the National Park Service, U.S. Dept. of Interior: 
Albert C. Manucy, Artillery through the Ages (Washington, D. C., 1949). 


34PR.O., E.404/80, bdle. 3, No. 69. 


35PR.O., E.404/84, bdle. 2, unnumbered writ (July 8, 1503). The reasons given for 
this examination are a perfect statement of Henry’s attitude toward most matters. 
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responsible for bringing his personal retinue, as were his subordinate 
captains. The latter officers were in charge of companies, which 
might embrace as many as eight hundred men, as in Curzon’s case, 
or fewer than a hundred. The term did not signify a standard unit, 
rather a body of indefinite size commanded by a captain. These 
companies were likely to vary in composition as well as size, for it 
does not appear that men in the train of one knight were told off to 
form balanced units in the field. Thus it was possible for one com- 
pany to contain a preponderance of archers, while in another hal- 
berdiers might dominate. Perhaps captains did not enjoy the in- 
dependence. of eighteenth-century colonels, but they possessed 
immense discretionary powers. 

Ordnance was supplied to a field force in this fashion: the master 
of ordnance agreed with as many shipowners or captains as he con- 
sidered necessary for the transport of ordnance to centers of sup- 
ply, such as the fortified towns of the north. At the end of the 
campaign or contractual period these same men returned to the 
Tower what ordnance remained in their charge. The difference, 
which might involve losses at sea or on the battlefield, was consid- 
ered a combat loss. Accounting was in bulk only, so that crates 

rather than their contents were considered i important. The officers 

at the Tower had no effective control once issue was made, which 
meant that the most careful inventory system was useful only so 
long as nothing left the grounds. Once in the field, ordnance was 
regarded as a distinct component subject to independent gunners, 
who were likely to be civilian technicians instead of soldiers. There 
would have been difficulties in any case, but the primitive circum- 
stances affecting a commander’s control during Henry’s reign in- 
sured that there was no proper integration of these weapons. 

All of this explains why Henry VII was reluctant to go the whole 
way in military matters. The most reckless prince (which he was 
not) would have blanched to learn, as Henry did after his Scottish 
expedition of 1497, that one sixth of the halberds issued had been 
lost in siege operations. The point is that Henry VII controlled a 
medieval kingdom and not a modern state. To argue that he pos- 
sessed anything like the powers of the French monarch or his own 
successors is to deny the evidence. Once he obtained the crown, 
Henry used his latent military power sparingly and primarily as a 
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diplomatic weapon. Partly this was due to his innate caution, but 
much more depended, in this writer’s opinion, on the fact that he 
required the expensive co-operation of local magnates to raise a 
field force and could not count on practical results from his ord- 
nance, the one component even partially bureaucratized. 





-_ 
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Bold Bawdry and Open Manslaughter 
The English New Humanist Attack 
on Medieval Romance 


By Rosert P ApaMs 


EW aspects of the criticism of literature and society by More, 

Erasmus, Colet, and Vives (ca. 1497-1530) have been less well 
understood than their attack upon medieval romance and its imagi- 
native world. The Elizabethan humanist Roger Ascham did not 
invent but really only echoed his great predecessors when he singled 
out the Morte Darthur as representative of the “books of Chivalry? 
“the whole pleasure of which . . . standeth in two special points, in 
open manslaughter and bold os me Pee 

In order to present what I hope is a fale view of the new humanist 
criticism of the romances, I wish, first, to sum up a characteristic 
recent notion of that criticism’s nature and raison d’étre; second, to 
suggest the main features of the humanist critique as a whole, up to 
and including Vives’ Christen Woman (1523); and, third, to offer 
a reasoned explanation of the critical intentions and methods under- 
lying these humanists’ view of the romances and their “world? as re- 
lated to problems of early Tudor society and its need for social 
reform. 


I 


The most concentrated, witty, and (I think) largely mistaken 
view of this attack on medieval romance has probably come from 
C. S. Lewis. As he saw it, More, Erasmus, and Vives “. . . rejected 

. chivalrous romance” with the most narrow-minded and witless 
kind of contumely. They were, it seems, so obsessed with “hatred 
of the Middle Ages” that they “. . . could not really bring them- 
selves to believe that the poet cared about the shepherds, lovers, 
warriors, voyages, and battles.’ Fortunately wiser than the human- 
ists, the “common” readers, however, with simple joy “pressed the 
siege, wept with the heroines, and shuddered at the monsters’’ 


1The Scholemaster (1570), in English Works, ed. William A. Wright (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1904), p. 231. Spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 


22 
3) 
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What explanation is consequently offered for the humanists’ 
satiric mockery, denunciation, and rejection of much that 1s central 
to the world of medieval romance? It is said that More, Erasmus, 
and Vives represent some sort of kill-joy union of “the humanist 
with . .. the puritan?’ With some bitterness we are told that More’s 
Utopians used military methods “mischievously devised to flout the 
chivalric code at every turn”; that Erasmus would “forbid a young 
prince to read ‘ Arthurs and Lancelots’ which ‘smack of tyranny 
and are moreover rude... foolish, and anile’”’; and that Vives con- 
demned Arthurian romance as full of lies. At the same time there is 
rejoicing because “so far as the common reader was concerned, the 
humanists’ attack on romances was not, in the sixteenth century, 
very successful’ Finally—and most crucial—it is said that More and 
his friends were aligned against the Middle Ages in an ill-conceived 
rebellion that represented “not a war between ideas” but “against 
ideas?” 

Such an attack upon the new criticism that appeared in England 

early in the sixteenth century profoundly mistakes both the human- 
ists’ intentions and their artistic accomplishments in satirization or 
denunciation of romance, whether in traditional literary forms or in 
their living counterparts in history and contemporary life. 

The main point is precisely that More and his friends, as Chris- 
tian humanists, were engaged in a fateful war both against and 
between some of the most significant ideas of modern times. Indeed, 
until the nature of this war is better understood, their literary and 
social criticism does not make whole and complete sense.® The ideas 
involved may be grouped under four main headings having to do 
with: (1) tyrants vs. just kings; (2) a war-ridden and disintegrating 
late-medieval society-vs. a concept of a desired renaissance social 
order of peace and Christian justice;* (3) a conflict between two 
opposed codes of value (ethical, aesthetic, political, economic, etc.) 
involving radically different ideas of “honor” “glory,” and human 


2English Literature in the Sixteenth Century . . . (Oxford, 1954), pp. 28-30 passim. 


3For an outline of this whole movement see Robert PR Adams, “The Literary 
Thought on War and Peace in English Literature of the Renaissance? American 
Philosophical Society Year Book 1955 (Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 272-277. 


4See Adams, “Designs by More and Erasmus for a New Social Order} Studies in 
Philology, XLII (1945), 131-145. 
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“greatness”; (4) opposed ideas of woman’s nature and potential 
role in society, 

It may, however, be useful to suggest in outline at least some 
of the ideas that these humanists were against. They were against, 
above all, tyrants and tyranny in all forms, against the idea that the 
king can do no w rong and that the right of a ruling class is its might. 
They were against the idea that tyrants should be glamorized i in 
either history or romance. They were against the idea that romance, 
history, or biography should be admired when it represents | tyrants 
or military conquerors (such as Alexander or Caesar) as “great” 
and good men, worthy to be imitated by modern princes. 

This hatred of tyranny carried over logically into constructive 
criticism of plans for the education of those destined to wield great 
power over society, either for good or for ill. These humanists were 
against the idea that a future prince is the same as a “common” 
reader. They were against the idea that since a king is born such, 
he need not seriously learn a just and Christian art of ruling from 
literature, history, or life. They were against the idea that if a 
future king reads at all, he should read only “amusing” stories. 
They were against the idea that habituation to vicious pleasures in 
youth i is harmless to future kings. They were against the idea that 
the young prince’s earliest, most impressionable years should be 
used to fill his mind with glamorized images of tyrants and military 
conquerors as “great” or truly heroic men, worthy to be imitated. 
They were against the idea that romance fictions (immoral, from 
a Christian view point) or history as written to flatter tyrants should 
be seriously admired for their truth to human nature and for their 

value as prov iding future rulers with sound models to imitate. They 
were against the idea that medieval romance is credible as history 
(or as what the Elizabethans called “mirrors for magistrates”) or 
that writers of history should imitate the technique of the romances. 
They were against the idea that the supermen heroes and heroics 
of romance fiction should be taken seriously when they run counter 
to verifiable facts in human physiology, psychology, or natural law. 

A second cluster of ideas that More, Erasmus, and Vives (and 
apparently John Colet as well) opposed has to do with their con- 
cepts of a desirable and practicable social order. To a high degree 
these men were against the idea that a truly Christian way of life 
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can be reconciled with warfare by Christians upon each other. They 
were against the idea that anare hy and violence (however romantic) 
are preferable to a social order founded upon reason and Christian 
justice. They were against the idea that a pagan society that glorifies 
unreason, passion, and sensuality may be accepted as essentially 
Christian if only it is thinly veneered (as in many medieval ro- 
mances) with pseudo- -Christian trappings. They were against the 
idea that in any good society the individual should be admired who 
seeks to gratify his passions at the expense of reason and the rights 
of others. 

In the third place, More and his circle of new critics were against 
certain traditional ideas (whether found in medieval romance or in 
some classic writers) centered on the codes of value that powerfully 
affect men’s motivations. They were against the idea that true 

“glory” can be derived from ‘deprav ed pleasures, from senseless 
brutality, violence, or bloodshed, or from their ritualized form—war. 
They were against the idea that unnecessary wars (e.g., most wars 
of inv asion, such as that of Henry VIILinto France in 1511-1513) can 
rightly be called “glorious” or that manslaughter is ever such. They 
were against the idea that true human “greatness” is to be found in 
the tyrants or conquerors of history or romance. They were against 
the idea that mere possession of great power or w ealth made its 
possessor a “great” man. They were against the idea that moral, 
aesthetic, or other values can be determined or changed at will by 
these alleged supermen. As to “honor”—that shibboleth of the 
decayed world of chivalry—these humanist new critics were against 
all ideas of “honor” that, however superficially appealing in literary 
disguises, had in life become mere euphemisms, masks, or pretexts 
for the exploitation of the commonwealth by a ruling and war- 
loving class of men who were virtually devoid of any sense of 
social responsibility. 

Finally, these humanists (especially More and Vives) were 
against certain traditional concepts of woman’s nature and place 
in society. They were against the idea that the romance heroine 
(such as Guinevere) should be admired or imitated (any more than 
the hero), at the expense of Christian ideals of marriage, for sensuali- 
ties and adulteries. Their efforts to further the education of women 
suggest that they were implicitly against the idea, evidently common 
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to the imaginative world of medieval romance, that the role of 
women (or at least of beautiful women) is to serve as precious sex 
symbols, or as objects of lawless masculine passion, but that women 
are almost congenitally incapable of education or of disciplined in- 
telligence. They were therefore against the idea that women could 
not or should not be educated for mature and civilized roles in 
marriage and society. 


II 


Obviously the humanists’ entire complex of positive ideas and 
their broad views of social reform cannot here be set out in detail. 
It may, however, be feasible at least to relate to their attack on 
medieval romance many of the concepts that they sought to dis- 
credit and replace by others. The exposition will therefore be 
limited to a general summary, rounded out with fuller analysis of 
the works from which Lewis apparently derived his ideas: ie., 
More’s Utopia, Erasmus’ Christian Prince, and Vives’ Christen 
Woman. The most extensive examination will be taken of Erasmus’ 
work, and here—by restoring his thought to its original context— 
his critical intentions and general method can be shown as fairly 
typical of the early Tudor humanist criticism of literature and 
society. 

The attack upon romanticized images of tyrants and world con- 
querors certainly began at least as early as 1505-1506, when during 
Erasmus’ E ‘nglish visit he and Thomas More made some translations 
from Lucian, most particularly from his satires on tyrants, con- 
querors, and pompous generals and upon the trifling pretexts so 
often used as excuses for starting wars and for the pursuit of mili- 
tary “glory:”® Erasmus followed up this work in The Praise of Folly 

5Craig R. Thompson, The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas 
More (Ithaca, N. Y., 1940). See also Pierre Mesnard, ... L’Essor de la philosophie 
politique au XVIe siécle (Paris, 1936), pp. 128 ff. No translations of Lucian’s “Tyran- 
nicida” are recorded prior to those by More and Erasmus (Thompson, p. 28). In 
the “Menippus, translated by More, the ghost of Helen of Troy is viewed in Hades; 
but Menippus, instead of being inspired (as was Marlowe) to lush romanticism by 
her beauty, is ironically astonished that a mere bare skull should have caused so great 
a war and the deaths of so many thousands. Lucian often ridicules conquerors (satires 
xii, xiv) and the petty motives that often underlie many wars of antiquity (xviii, xix) ; 
his bitingly antimilitarist “Charon” (“The Ferry-Boat: or, the Tyrant”) certainly in 
part inspired Erasmus’ contemporary satire in his colloquy “Charon” (1529). See The 


Colloquies of Erasmus, trans. Nathan Bailey, ed. Edwin Johnson (London, 1878), II, 
139-145. 
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(written in 1509 at More’s home in England) when he directed a 
jauntily mordant irony against a kaleidoscopic range of human 
follies and forms of unreason, including the glorification of war by 
Renaissance High-churchmen.° More himself, in his epigrams 
against the French poet Brixius and his superman-hero figure of the 
naval captain Hervé (1513), satirized such heroes as bogus elements 
of the romance tradition, as.falsehoods and physical absurdities, and 
in effect called Brixius a liar and a fool for attempting to perpetuate 
idiot-epic conventions.’ Although Henry VIII and many of his 
courtiers regarded the invasive war against France (1512-1514) as 
a potentially “glorious” chivalric adventure, John Colet, in two of 
the most remarkable pre-Reformation sermons preached in Renais- 
sance England, attacked the war between Christians as basically 
unethical and contrary to Christ’s teaching.’ Writing from E ‘ngland 
in 1513, Erasmus held up to satiric scorn the contemporary military- 


6E.g., The Praise of Folly, trans. J. Wilson, ed. P Allen (Oxford, 1925), pp. 144-145. 


7The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, ed. Leicester Bradner and Charles A. 
Lynch (Chicago, 1953), Eps. 172-176. See Hoyt H. Hudson, The Epigram in the 
English Renaissance ( Princeton, 1947), PP. 49-52. In English Renaissance satire, More 
is distinguished for using the epigram against tyrants, T he antityrannical cast of mind 
that dominates his “History of Richard III? written between 1513-14 and apparently 
laid aside unfinished in favor of work on the Utopia, is familiar to all, if only for its 
reflection in Shakespeare’s Richard III. In this work More not only initiated “modern 
English historical writing” (Raymond W. Chambers, Thomas More |New York, 
1935], p. 116) but showed a scientific spirit at work, as he sought a “working ideal for 
the civilization of the present and future” (Douglas Bush, Classical Influences in 
Renaissance Literature |Cambridge, Mass., 1952], p. 7). On More’s “scientific point 
of view” see Mario Praz, “Machiavelli and the Elizabethans? Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy, XIV (1928), 56; Praz, The Flaming Heart (New York, 1958), p. 97. 


8For that of Feb. 6, 1512, see “The Sermon of ...Colete ...? in Joseph H. Lupton, 
A Life of John Colet (London, 1909), pp. 293-304, esp. pp. 300-301. It was printed by 
R. Pynson as Oratio habita ad clerum in convocatione, anno 1511 [1512 N.S.], STC 
5545, and by Berthelet [1530?], STC 5550. This sermon, in the context of its time, 
“More truly, perhaps, than any other single speech or act . . . deserves to be called the 
overture in the great drama of the English Reformation” (Lupton, p. [178]; see also 
James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, Ill (London, 1911), 282. 

The second sermon, before the king and the court on Good Friday, March 27, 
1513, Survives only in the epitome by Erasmus, in the letter (June 13, 1521) that forms 
the first life of Colet: in Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. and 
H. M. Allen (Oxford, 1916-47), Ep. 1211.557-616; it is trans. by Lupton, The Lives of 

. Vitrier ... and John Colet (London, 1883), pp. 19-47. The idea that Colet re- 
versed his stand and preached another and prowar sermon, as far as I can discover, is 
a myth based on a note in Matthew Parker’s De antiquitate Britannicae ecclesia of 
1572 (Hanoviz, 1605), STC 19292, pp. 353-38-354.15. 
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conqueror Pope Julius II himself in his brilliantly scathing Julius 
Excluded from Heaven. 

More’s Utopia, which mainly took shape between 15 14 and 1516, 
certainly is filled with antichivalric satire, particularly in his witty 
picture of the Utopians’ art of war. In this they appear as almost 
the antithesis of European chivalry in their theory, in specific prac- 
tice, and in their ideas as to what is truly ‘ ‘glorious?’ Space precludes 
a full exposition of this fine satire, in w hich, of course, the Utopians 
are ironically presented as acting strictly in the light of natural 
reason and without guidance from Christian ethics. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Utopians think it to be splendid and nobly reasonable 
to cut short war’s bloodshed by purchasing the assassination of the 
war-mad princes whom they regard as primarily responsible for 
war in the first place. Rather than stage a wastefully bloody battle 
between opposing fleets, they think it witty and admirable to entice 
invading navies to their total wreck | yy “translating” landmarks. 
Indeed, differing from customary practice in medieval romances, 
the Utopians think it stupid and ‘ ‘beastly” (i.e., subhuman) to match 
an enemy with brute force in unnecessary pitched battle whenever 
it is possible to win a triumph by some crafty, deceitful stratagem 
through which they save the lives of their soldiers.” 

How hopelessly such criticism of the humanist attack on medieval 
romance as that of Lewis distorts and confuses the picture can be 
shown by restoring the context for Erasmus’ remarks on the subject 
in the Christian Prince (1516). Erasmus’ position in this work is 
consistently maintained elsewhere, just as it is shared by More and 
Vives. The work was written directly as a guide for the education 
of the sixteen-year-old Prince C harles, who in 1519 succeeded to 
the immensely powerful throne of Spain. How fantastic to regard 
such a youth as a “common” reader! Moreover, Erasmus had just 
been appointed his councilor. Before him in many ways lay a re- 
markable opportunity, for the humanist new critics were above all 

In Erasmi opuscula, ed. Wallace K. Ferguson (The Hague, 1933), pp. 38-124; Life 
and Letters of Erasmus, trans. James A. Froude (London, 1894), pp. 140-160. As 
Alfred L. Rowse wrote (The English Spirit [New York, 1945], p. 77): “In the com- 
parative freedom of England he [Erasmus] wrote, though he never dared to ac- 


knowledge, the brilliant, scathing tract Julius exclusus, his scoriation of the warlike 
Pope—a work of the same class in which Byron’s Vision of Judgment comes? 


10T he Utopia, ed. Lupton (Oxford, 1895), pp. 243-250 passim. 
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concerned practically with the beneficial or corrupting effects of 
literature upon the very men, such as Henry VIII or Charles, who 
were inevitably destined to wield great power, either for good or 
for evil. 

Erasmus has been derided for attacking the reading of “Arthurs 
and Lancelots” as “rude, foolish, and anile?’ Set in their original 
context, we find that Erasmus’ remarks appeared in a chapter whose 
theme was the problem that a wise prince must face if he is to avoid 
being duped by adulation and flattery. At once the humanist made 
the hardheaded if obvious point that “everyone flatters princes’ 
(omnes adulantur Principes). In other words, no prudent man hold- 
ing highest powers in the state dare ever forget that inevitably, in 
the nature of things, he will be surrounded by many dissimulators 
who seek their own selfish ends, who seek to “use” the prince. 
Hence a wisely educated prince should know this universal truth 
in order the better to discount flattery and not easily to be misled 
into rash actions or led to imitate tyrants. In the education of any 
man, however, the time of youth is surely the time of greatest im- 
pressionability and malleability _this to the sixteen- -year- old Charles. 
One who desires to learn from history how a naturally high-spirited 
and impetuous youth (puer natura ferox ac violentus) ‘becomes a 
tyrant—unless some antidote is administered in time—can study the 
examples of Achilles, Alexander the Great, or Julius Caesar. Clearly 
Erasmus suggests that the ideas formed by youth as to what con- 
stitutes true “greatness” and “glory” are of immense importance in 
forming the motivations and character of the future ruler. 

Erasmus noted that books themselves may be powerful flatterers. 
As well as any self-seeking courtier they may present to the young 
prince, if he is not well guided, lying and corrupt images of great- 
ness for him to imitate. Erasmus therefore reasoned that Charles 
should not begin—as a largely inexperienced youth—by absorbing 
literature that flatters tyrants and men of war or that (by inference) 
offers truly vicious concepts of “glory” but shows them as attrac- 
tive. At about this point in his argument, finally, he introduced his 
hostile criticism of medieval romance. In these days (he said) we 
see “Arthurs and Lancelots” and similar “amusing fables” aplenty— 
stories that not only favor tyranny (non solum tyrannicis) but are 
“unlearned, foolish, and old-womanish” (which is, I think, nearer 
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than “anile” to his meaning in ineruditis, stultis & anilibus)." In 
the councilor’s opinion such matters were better read in the form 
of satiric comedy (Lucian?), in which the author for an hour sets 
up an obviously ridiculous fable.” 

Erasmus did not suggest, however, that even romances should 
be wholly prohibited in the education of the young prince, any 
more than he maintained that ancient or medieval history should 
go uristudied because in fact frightful tyrannies have existed. In this 
light, after attacking romances, he put forward positively a body of 
antityrannical writers whom a prince should come to know and 
respect first. “Since his destiny is to rule, he must learn the art of 
ruling” (Regno destinatus est, hic re gnandi docet artem).** His basic 
literature against the tyrant included the Scriptures; Stoics such as 
Plutarch, Cicero, and Seneca; Aristotle’s Politics; and various his- 
torians. Only after forming clear, right-minded, and objective con- 
cepts of w hat tyrants truly are—goes his reasoning—should the 
young prince study the history of tyranny more broadly. For then 
he will not be duped readily by the tyrants’ “great” names and 
false prestige but instead w ill, like Seneca, see them truly as raging 
mad robbers (furiosos latrones).* It would, morever, Erasmus 
thought, be extreme madness (extremae dementiae ) for Charles to 
imitate Alexander, Julius Caesar, etc., in all things simply because 
in a few respects they were undoubtedly superior to such Old 
Testament kings as David or Solomon. 

Such, restored to its rightful context, is Erasmus’ attack upon the 
medieval romances. His intentions and critical method are fairly 
typical of those developed by the new social critics in the circle of 
Thomas More. 


Similarly, in the letter that now appears as part of his farewell to 
actual residence in England, Erasmus, on Sept. 9, 1517, expressed 
to Henry VIII what I take to be antiromance views when he con- 
gratulated the king for being evidently “. . . far from agreeing with 
persons who think that princes of the highest rank ought, of all 


11Erasmus, Opera omnia (Lugduni Batavorum, 1703-06), IV, 587D; The Education 
of a Christian Prince, trans. Lester K. Born (New York, 1936). 


120 pera ommia, IV, 587D. 
13] bid., 587E 
14]bid., <8>B. 
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things, to keep clear of serious or philosophic study, and that, if 
books are taken in hand at all, nothing should be read but amusing 
stories, scarcely good enough for women, or mere incitements to 
folly and vice?*® Erasmus (who had a famous sense of humor) did 
not object to the king’s amusing himself. His point was simply 
that the prince who reads nothing but idle tales gains thereby no 
skill for his great duty of ruling justly. Consistently, Erasmus at- 
tacked the romantic glamorizing of tyrants and would-be world 
conquerors in ostensibly truthful and nonfictional, but actually 
lying and deceptive, history or biography.** Erasmus’ Complaint of 
Peace Ejected from All Countries (1517), which became what 
would now be called an ov ernight best seller, followed up many of 
these arguments."” 

The youngest and now the least-known of the More circle of 
humanist new critics was the brilliant Spaniard Juan Luis Vives, 
who for some five years (May 1523—November 1528) made E ng- 
land his home. As the first notable young humanist to come to 
England since Erasmus’ departure 1 in 1517, he was regarded by both 
More and Erasmus (Colet died in 1519) as superbly equipped to 
advance their kind of social criticism and reform. Vives’ commen- 
tary in his edition of St. Augustine’s Citie of God, dedicated to 
Henry VIII (July 7, 1522), in its forthright and often scathing at- 
tacks upon tyrants and warmakers leaves no doubt as to his pro- 
found sympathy with the ideas of More and Erasmus on this 
subject.** 

15Op. epist., ed. Allen, Ep. 657.16-21,; The Epistles ..., trans. Francis M. Nichols, 
III (London, 1918), 45-46. 


16F.g., in his preface (Nov. 4, 1517) to an edition of Quintus Curtius’ De rebus 
gestis Alexandri Magni; in Op. epist., ed. Allen, Ep. 704.22-35; Epistles, trans. Nichols, 
III, 129-130. Here Erasmus attacked the idealization of imperial tyrants by flattering 
historians. Far from seeing Alexander as admirable, the humanist viewed him as on 
the whole a frightful example of a “world-robber? “drunk with ambition) a disaster 
o “humanity; like Homer's Achilles. He asks, what good was it to “this solid globe” 
to be thrown into slaughterous confusion “to please one young madman”? See 
similarly his preface (June 5, 1517) to his edition of Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars, 
in Op. epist., ed. Allen, Ep. 586, esp. ll. 194-197. 

170 pera omnia, IV, 625-642; The Complaint of Peace, (trans. T. Paynell?] (Chi- 
cago, 1917), pp. 2, 9, 33 ff. Ten editions were printed within a year and during Eras- 
mus’ lifetime twenty-five in all, including four in modern languages. See Elise Bagdat, 
Etudes d’histoire pacifiste (Paris, 1924), pp. 44-55. 

18His criticisms were written between Jan. 1, 1521, and July 1522 for the edition 
published Aug. 31, 1522 (Op. epist., ed. Allen, Eps. 1303, 1309”), Citations are to 
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Vives’ attack upon medieval romance (the last to be cited here 
and the latest to draw Lewis’ censures) appeared in his Christen 
Woman (1523)—a sort of companion piece to Erasmus’ Christian 
Prince. As Erasmus wrote to guide the youthful Charles, so Vives 
(at the request of Queen Catherine) prepared his book (as he did 
his De ratione studii of October 1523) as part of the plan of edu- 
cation for the Princess Mary, who was then, at the age of seven, 
afhanced to the Emperor Charles V. As the future queen of Europe’s 
most powerful sovereign, Princess Mary, too, was hardly a “com- 
mon” reader! As Colet, More, and Erasmus had done before him, 
Vives continually sought effective ways by which social practice 
could be brought i into harmony with basic Christian principles. 

First, he attacked the reading of medieval romance on the ground 
that it would be a corrupting influence upon the princess. He found 
that there were currently popular many books, essentially pagan in 
spirit, written in the vernacular, which “have none other matter but 
of war and love”—books designed for “idle men and women to 
read.’ For Christians, at least, he found the mischief of such litera- 
ture to be like the quick flare of fire when “straw and dry wood” 
are heaped upon it. (His fire image is not trifling, coming, as it 


does, from a day when out-of-hand conflagrations were a perpetual 
terror of city and country alike.) But are not romances harmless 
enough because they are “written .. . for idle folk”? His reply was 
that, if idleness was a vice in any it was doubly foolish to add “fire- 


Saint Augustine, of the Citie of God: with the Learned Comments of lo, Lodovicus 
Vives, Engl. by J. H{ealey] (London, 1620), STC 917. See esp. p. 11 (attack on 
military pride i in destruction) ; p. 30 (just war compared with contemporary butchery 
of Christians by Christians); p. 34 (on how far war is from Christian piety); pp. 
56-57 (attack on ancient poets who admiringly represent the gods’ “wars, thefts, 
seditions, adulteries, and praise of Thomas More); pp. 149-150 (denunciation of 
empires that are continually at war, as wretched rather than admirable; kingdoms 
without justice are like thieves’ stolen goods; on Alexander the Great as one of 
earth’s “fatal evils”—i.e., no truly great man). How strikingly the humanist new 
critics were turning against hitherto dominant views of Alexander can be seen by 
comparing with their ideas those illustrated in George Cary, The Medieval Alex- 
ander (New York, 1956). Cary mentions the incident in Augustine (cited by Vives) 
of the pirate who mocked Alexander as a “robber-king” (p. 95) and shows how the 
Middle Ages altered the moral of the anecdote to make it favorable to Alexander, 
first showing him with courtly attributes such as liberality (pp. 96-98), later again 
making him out to be “the valiant conqueror, the man of battles” (p. 227). 
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brands” to it “wherewith the fire may catch a man altogether. . . °° 

It is certainly true that Vives rather sharply satirized Asthesian 
romance as full of lies—or, more ex xactly, as full of incredible and 
absurd fictions about the nature of man, of human physiology and 
psychology, and of war. Like More (and, one might add, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, and Cervantes), Vives found the medieval romances’ 
typical representation of heroic combat to be hilariously funny 
(that is, if one was supposed to take it seriously, to “press the siege, 
weep with the heroine, shudder at the monsters,’ etc.). Said Vives: 


And when they [romances] tell ought, what delight can be in those 
things, that be so plain and foolish lies? One killeth (20) himself alone, 
another (30); another wounded with 100 wounds and left dead 7 
up again, and on the next day made whole and strong, overcometh (2 
giants, and then goeth away laden with gold, and silver, and usa 
stones, more than a galley would carry aw ay. What a madness is it of 
folks, to have pleasure i in these books?2° 


In fact Vives’ mockery of romance is of the same breed as More’s, 
which produced the satire against the French humanist poet Brixius 
after his celebration of a 1512 sea fight. The facts appear to have 
been that after some hot exchange of fire between English archers 
and French crossbowmen, the ships caught fire, their magazines 
exploded, and the French captain, Herve, leapt into the sea in his 
armor and was (not very surprisingly) drowned.*' Brixius, how- 
ever, in the best chivalric-romance style, represented Herve as a 
proper superman. As the captain stood heroically alone, missiles 
thick as hail flew at him, but with his shield he clev erly forced them 
to rebound upon his attackers. Then, still holding his marvelous 


19T he Instruction of a Christen Woman, Engl. by Richard Hyrde (London, 1541), 
STC 24858, sigs. Div-Diit. A copy of this work is in the Huntington Library. It is 
trans. by Foster Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women (New 
York, 1912), pp. 56-59. Vives’ 1523 work was cited by Ronald S. Crane as “perhaps 
the earliest attack” on the reading of romances in “The Vogue of Guy of Warwick 
from the Close of the Middle Ages to the Romantic Revival? PMLA, XXX (1915), 
136. 


20Christen Woman, sig. Diur. 


21Polydore Vergil, The Anglica Historia, trans. Denys Hay (London, 1950), 
p. 187; Letters and Papers Relating to the War with France, 1512-1513, comp. Alfred 
Spont ({London], 1897), pp. xxv-xxvi, docs. 30, 33, 36, 39; Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
fed. Henry Ellis} (London, 1808), III, 573; Herbert A. L. Fisher, The History of 
England ... (1485-1547) (London, 1906), p. 177. 
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shield, he rushed forward to slaughter the English—while wielding 
simultaneously in his other hand no less than four weapons! ** More 
turned a suav ely ironic humor to the exploding of such traditional 
and even fashionable nonsense. In one epigram he suggested: 


all this is beyond the reach of understanding, how one man could fight 
with so many weapons, and that while one arm was burdened with a 
shield. Uny ielding nature herself contradicts this battle. | think that in 
this passage you [Brixius] omitted something. For when you repre- 
sented heroic Hervé fighting indiscriminately with four weapons and 
a shield, perhaps the fact slipped \ your mind, but your reader ought to 
have been informed in advance that Hervé had five hands.” 


Perhaps even funnier is the i image evoked by More’s second satiric 
proposal to solve the problem, in case the reader should accept “un- 


y ielding nature” and be so hardhearted as to disbelieve that such a 
hero had five hands: 


You wonder how Hervé could carry shield, sword, spear, javelins, and 
ax and fight with them, too. Well, his right hand is armed with the 
merciless battle-ax, his dire left is equipped with a sword all its own. At 
the same time he boldly holds (with clenched teeth) in his mouth the 
javelin, and the spear to take the javelin’s place. And because missiles 
thicker than wintry hail threaten his head, on his head he wears his 
shield... . J And so, as he rushed against the enemy, he was a strange 
monster. . . .74 


The reader’s laughter is not merely stirred against phy sical absurdi- 
ties but against the tedious clichés of outworn poetic diction. In- 
deed, the humanist spirit in its mockery of romance is akin to that 
which prompted Ben Jonson to abandon romance and offer instead 
upon the English stage a bracing new kind of realistic and satiric 
comedy in the hope that those who had in the past “graced mon- 
sters” might like “men?’® 

In the second place, in the Christen Woman Vives attacked the 
chivalric war games that were so dear to the heart of Henry VIII. 


220 atin Epigrams of Thomas More, Eps. 172-173. 
2"Ibid., Ep. 174. 
4Ibid., Ep. 175. 


25Prologue to Every Man in His Humour. 
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These traditional spectacles were probably never more elaborately 
staged than at the Field of the Cloth of Gold near Calais in mid- 
June of 1520. The Field was not only “the last and most gorgeous 
display of the departing spirit of chivalry; it was also perhaps the 
most portentous deception on record,’ for there, behind all the out- 
ward signs of perpetual peace, was conducted the secret diplomacy 
whose aim was a renewed English invasion of France.’ And it was 
soon after these ceremonies that Vives first met with More and 
Erasmus—an important step toward his coming to England.*" 

Was it wise (Vives asked) for a young gentlewoman (such as 
the Princess Mary) to learn to delight in the “plays and joustings 
of armed men”? Some such women, it was true, by socially ap- 
proved custom “behold marvelous busily” such plays and “give 
sentence and judgment of them: and... the men. .. set more by 
their judgments than the men’s.’ To Vives (as to More’s Utopians) 
false pleasure is knowable as a corrupting power through observa- 
tion of its social effects, and the worst of such pleasures are those 
by which sane men and women gradually habituate themselves to 
enjoy cruelty. (As would perhaps now be said, they learn the 
joys of sadism and masochism, if vicariously.) 

From Vives’ Christian humanist viewpoint, such pleasure is un- 
questionably debauching to character. Sexual chastity itself is en- 
dangered for the woman who learns thus to love men’s cruelty and 
violence. “It cannot lightly be a chaste maid, that is occupied with 
thinking on armor, and tourney, and man’s valiance. .. . A woman 
that useth [accustoms herself to] those feats, drinketh poison in 
her heart. . . ” Considering that the ethical rightness of war itself 
for Christian men was by no means undoubted, how could such 
corrupting joys be morally right for a woman? “When I cannot tell, 
whether it be meet for a Christian man to handle armor, how should 
it be lawful for a woman to look upon them, yea though she handle 
them not, yet to be conversant among them with heart and mind, 
which is worse?” Since such pleasure was in effect a “deadly sick- 
ness,’ he thought it none of his business to describe it in detail, lest 


26 Albert F. Pollard, Henry VIII (London, 1902), p. 104. 


2?Literae virorum eruditorum ad Franciscum Craneveldium 1522-1528, ed. Henry 
de Vocht (Louvain, 1928), p. xlix. 
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it either “hurt... with the smell” or “defile. . . with the infection?” 
It seems quite clear that the antiromance views of More and his 
circle represent in England a conscious and radical change in criti- 
cal temper. To show this we may cite the ideas—well-worn, late- 
medieval clichés—of Caxton as he printed the Morte Darthur in 
1485. That huge romance stood for him as a version of history, not 
as the purely poetic fiction that a twentieth-century reader, with 
a different aesthetic, may find harmlessly “amusing? Caxton saw in 
Malory—and nostalgically hoped that the young and old knights 
of England would see and imitate—a wondrous mirror of the “... 
noble acts, feats of arms, of chivalry, prowess, hardiness, humanity, 
love, courtesy, and very [true] gentleness with many w onderful 
histories and adventures’”® Vives, on the other hand, had read many 
romances, “but... never found in them one step either of goodness 
or wit.’ In his opinion, indeed, the romances appealed especially to 
those who knew nothing of Cicero, Seneca, St. Jerome, or the 
Scriptures.*° In a word, these new critics sought to develop and ap- 
ply a unified Christian humanist aesthetic to both history and ro- 
mance. Hence More satirized Brixius for writing “falsehoods” be- 
cause “In your poem . . . you offer as & history that which, since it is 
not the truth, is not history either?”® 


Il 


A brief résumé of the intentions and methods underlying the at- 
tack on the “world” of romance is in order. More and his friends 
were engaged in a war between and for, as well as against, ideas— 
one of the earliest and most enduringly significant of such wars in 
the English Renaissance. Above all they were against tyranny in all 


28Christen Woman, sigs. Div-Diit. This humanist ethical theory of pleasure (in 
which More wittily combines traditionally antithetic Stoic and Epicurean ideas) is 
analyzed in Adams, “The Philosophic Unity of More’s Utopia, SP, XXXVIII (1941), 
45-65 passim. See also Edward L. Surtz, The Praise of Pleasure ... (Cambridge, Mass., 
1957) 

29Le Morte Darthur, ed. H. Oskar Sommer (London, 1889), I, 4. I have given a 
fuller view of the tradition in which Caxton lies, and from which More and his circle 
departed, in “Pre-Renaissance Courtly Propaganda for Peace in English Literature; 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXXII (1948 [for 
1946] ), 431-446. 

80Christen Woman, sig. Diiit. 

31Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, Ep. 170. 
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its forms. In the romance world they found the glorification of pas- 
sion and unreason, carried over into the glamorization of tyrants, of 
conquerors, and of a militarism that resulted in unmeasurable suffer- 
ing to the commonwealth—and they attacked it, with satire as their 
chief w eapon. At the same time they undertook a sustained, complex 
effort to make clear to some of their day’s most powerful rulers a 
Christian humanist concept of a just king and to persuade them (or 
at least Henry VIII) to accept the duties of just kingship. To these 
humanist new critics, the end of such just rule should be the rational 
and peaceful reform (in England, at least) of a medieval society 
that was evidently fast —/ grating and sinking into chronic war 
and international anarchy. n the romances they found, typically, 
a thinly disguised pagan mre order that glorified i injustice, vio- 
lence, and w var—and they attacked it as both unchristian and absurd. 
To them the romances sought to glamorize (and the vogue of ro- 
mance to perpetuate) antisocial concepts of the superman-hero, to- 
gether with equally false ideas of “honor? of “glory, and of the 

“greatness” (not to say the dignity) of man.*? T hey attacked these 
false ideas and sought to replace them with more rational and Chris- 
tian views. Setting, as they did, a high value on the Christian insti- 
tution of matrimony, they attacked the romances for their “attrac- 
tive” treatment of blind, adulterous passion. Where (putting the 
idea in contemporary terms) the romance world in general repre- 
sented woman as a sort of mindless sex-symbol, More and Vives set 
about educating daughters as well as sons. (One might say, perhaps, 
that in this new humanist idea of the woman who is both feminine 
and witty, there appeared one prototype for the Shakespearean 
comic heroine, that dazzling figure of a new and unmedieval kind 
of romance.) But above all, their great idea was to oppose tyranny 
and to help create just rule. To do so they had to make clear to their 
age what tyrants and tyranny were, beneath their many traditional 
disguises. Hence the humanist attack on medieval romance, which 
in this light appears as a lively engagement in a fateful and (as events 
of this century have made frightfully clear) never-ending modern 
war of ideas.** 


32See Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man: Studies in the Persistence of an Idea 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 


88This research was aided by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 











Thomas Wilson and the Tudor Commonwealth: 
An Essay in Civic Humanism 


By Avert J. SCHMIDT 


WwW seY’s fall marked more than the passing of a man: it sym- 
bolized the end of an era in the evolution of statecraft. The 
cardinal’s successor as chancellor was the layman Thomas More; 
henceforth, during that Reformation century the Tudor sovereigns 
were generally to prefer lay humanists to learned or ambitious 
clerics for administering the body politic of the realm. The human- 
ists of Tudor England were seldom impractical academicians given 
to cloudy idealism; they were men versed in the ways of the world. 
If in their conservatism they envisioned and fought for an improved 
society cloaked in Platonic and Ciceronian finery, they meant to 
achieve it slow ly by retaining much of that organic and hierarchical 
society In w hich they lived but which was fast dissolving. Hard- 
headed and ruthless when occasion demanded, they often display ed 
no less facility in racking a traitor than in discoursing on the classics. 
They served their masters and mistresses well, for in the throne they 
saw the only substantial bulwark against the new assault on custom. 
Their significance is best understood by reviewing the achieve- 
ments of the civilians, diplomats, and secretaries—v ersatile men all 
—whose breadth of wisdom saw their commonwealth through so 
many storms. 

Thomas Wilson, a member of that second generation of English 
humanists which flourished at Cambridge during the 1540's, was one 
such scholar who left the hallowed atmosphere of the university 
for the more lucrative career promised by the civil law and roy al 
preferment.' Remembered for his humanist treatises on logic, 
rhetoric, and Demosthenes, he established for himself as w ell a 
reputation as an economist and commonwealth man by his lengthy 
essay condemning usury.” In public affairs Wilson served his queen 

1For biographical sketches of Wilson see A. F. Pollard’s article in DNB, XXI, 603- 


607, and my article, “Thomas Wilson, Tudor Scholar-Statesman? Huntington Li- 
brary Quarterly, XX (1957), 205-218. 


2The present author makes no attempt to evaluate Wilson’s contribution to logic 
and rhetoric or his translation of Demosthenes. The best commentary on Wilson’s 
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(Elizabeth) in parliament, on embassies, in the privy council, and 
in the secretaryship.* Doubtless his claim as Renaissance statesman 
was equal to that as Renaissance savant. 

Although Wilson’s significance both as a scholar and statesman 
has been duly noted, no genuine appraisal of the relationship be- 
tween the two exists. The present essay, in no sense a detailed ac- 
count of either, does seek to clarify his ‘role as a humanist statesman 
by enumerating some of his political, religious, and social ideas. 
Wilson, like Demosthenes and Cicero, was no political bystander; 
he immersed himself in the strife of public life in order to serve the 
commonwealth. He terrorized his queen’s enemies until his name 
became a byword with them. His essays in the manner of the New 
Learning, though revealing a high sense of scholarship, contained a 
pragmatic quality related to his public service. Like all Renaissance 
writers Wilson approached scholarship for didactic purposes, and 
the goal that he established for himself was less to teach Englishmen 
logic and rhetoric than to teach citizenship. Wilson’s writings pro- 
vide a keen insight into the whole theme of civic humanism during 
the English Renaissance. 

His two best-known scholarly works were the Rule of Reason 
and the Arte of Rhetorique, written in 1551 and 1553 respectively. 
These erudite discourses on logic and rhetoric contained for the 
common reader folksy digressions on contemporary politics, society, 
and religion as well as classical wisdom. They show also the impact 





contribution to logic is Wilbur S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 
(Princeton, 1956), which devotes a full chapter to the Rule of Reason, Conteinyng 
the Arte of Logique, Set Forth in Englishe. Howell’s conclusions on Wilson’s Rheto- 
rique follow those reached by the late Russell H. Wagner, whose many writings have 
evaluated Wilson’s place in rhetorical theory. The Rule of Reason exists in no mod- 
ern edition, but the Rhetorique (to which my citations refer) was edited by George 
H. Mair (Oxford, 1909). Mair’s conclusions on Wilson’s work should be considered 
only in the light of the more recent research by Wagner. The best commentary on 
Wilson as translator of Demosthenes is probably Carey H. Conley, The First English 
Translators of the Classics (New Haven, 1927). The most recent edition of Wilson’s 
Discourse upon Usury is one edited with a brilliant introduction by R. H. Tawney 
(London, 1925). Hereafter this edition is cited as Usury. The several essays on scho- 
lastic economics and Gresham on Foreign Exchange by Raymond de Roover (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1949) have also noted Wilson as commonwealth man and economist. 


’For one aspect of Wilson’s diplomatic career and secretaryship see my article “A 
Treatise on England’s Perils, 15787 Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XLVI (1955), 
IA ? 

243-249. 
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that Wilson’s Cambridge period had on his thought and actions. 

Wilson’s scholarship most assuredly was influenced by those great 
teachers at Henrician and Edwardian Cambridge, John Cheke, 
Thomas Smith, Roger Ascham, and Walter Haddon—all of whom 
he called his friends. At one time or another they each must have 
taught the young Wilson more than the classics, for they all shared 
an enthusiasm for religious reformation and an affinity to the Tudor 
monarchy. Nor did Wilson during this formative period escape the 
web of religious controversy so prevalent during Edward’s reign. 
Several years before he composed his Reason, he accepted the pa- 
tronage of that great Protestant lady and former Lincolnshire neigh- 
bor Katherine (Willoughby) Brandon, duchess of Suffolk.‘ She 
who was the benefactress of the refugee-divine Martin Bucer would 
never have condoned Wilson’s tutoring her two small sons had he not 
been “safe” on matters religious. Her devotion to Bucer brought 
Wilson into unusually close touch with that conciliatory continental 
divine. Many of the political ideas incorporated 1 in the Reason and 
Rhetorique were also the consequence of his university experience. 
Even when he lamented the death of his two students, the dukes of 
Suffolk, he showed a politic eye as he dedicated their eulogy to the 
new duke of Suffolk, Henry Grey.’ The latter was a thoroughgoing 
partisan of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland; and it was with 
the Dudleys that W ilson rode—at Cambridge during the early 
fifties, and with Northumberland’s sons, Leicester and Warw ick, 
during Elizabeth’s reign. The Cambridge years were instructive 
for Wilson; his early humanist essays remain meaningless unless 
these influences are noted. 

In 1551 Wilson wrote the Rule of Reason, nominally a work on 
logic for popular consumption. He made no pretext at originality 
but stated in his dedication to Edward VI that he proposed to make 
familiar to the “vulgar people” those parts of the “sciences liberal” 


4Wilson’s acquaintance with the former Katherine Willoughby must have dated to 
his Lincolnshire youth. The Wilsons and Willoughbys were neighbors, and likely 
Wilson’s father identified himself as a partisan of Charles Brandon after the latter 
crushed the Lincolnshire rising of 1536. See my article “Some Notes on Dr. Thomas 
Wilson and His Lincolnshire Connections; in the Lincolnshire Historian (Spring, 
1957). Wilson had kind words for Brandon in his Rhetorique (pp. 14-15). 


5Epistola de vita et obitu duorum fratrum suffolciensium Henrici et Caroli Bran- 
don (London, 1551). 
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which theretofore had been available only in Greek. “I thought 
that logic among all other being an art, as apt for the E nglish wit 
and as profitable for their know ledge as any the other sciences are, 
might with as much grace be set forth in the E nglish as the other 
arts heretofore have been: The performance of such serv ices, a 
common habit of sixteenth-century humanists, illustrated their in- 
terfusion of ethics and citizenship with scholarship. Wilson ob- 
viously supplemented his stated purpose with others, religious and 
political. The Reason, packed with the kind of syllogisms commonly 
used in theological disputations and polemics of the day, could serve 
as a handy manual for the less-learned preachers and their flocks. 
The charge that the Reason was “one long Protestant tract in which 
the doctrines of Geneva are enforced by the apparatus of mediaeval 
logic”” is valid—especially if one considers selections like those 
that follow: 


The Christian righteousness is the pureness of the mind. 
To wear a tippet, a cowl, a shave crown is not the pureness of the mind. 
Therefore the outward attire is not the Christian righteousness.* 


All hypocrites count well [good] works high holiness. 
Some hypocrites have been bishops. 
Therefore some bishops have counted well works high holiness.® 


Wilson also voiced his patriotic zeal: 

Every common weal is God’s ordinance. 

Every common weal hath need of laws and armor. 
Therefore some laws and armor are gods ordinance.'° 


All Christians refuse to get goods ungodly. 
Some merchants refuse not to get goods ungodly. 
Therefore some merchants are no Christians." 


Loyalty to the magistrate was the fullest expression of Christian 
virtue, for the sovereign “is the minister of God for a good end to 


6Cf. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric: “The Rule of Reason is not a translation of Aris- 
totle’s Organon. But it is an attempt to render into English the main concepts and 
terms of the Organon, as those a and terms had come to be understood in the 
Renaissance; and it too is of good quality as a work of learning” (pp. 12-13). My cita- 
tions from the Reason are from the edition published in London in 1563 by John 
Kingston. Spelling in quotations has been modernized. 

7Rhetorique, Introd., xv. 

8Reason, fol. 29. *Tbid., fol. 30. 

10}bid. 11[bid., fol. 29. 
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the punishing of naughty persons, and to the comforting of godly 
men:”* For Wilson the Roman Catholic was not the only one prone 
to place other loyalties before those due his king: 


No contemner of the Magistrate is a Christian. 
All Anabaptists are contemners of the Magistrate. 
Therefore no Anabaptist is a Christian." 


The Rule of Reason passed through eight editions; and though it 
was not so popular as the Rhetorique, it undoubtedly reached those 
who had neither the opportunity nor the inclination to hear a Cheke 
or Smith. Its broad circulation served the cause of Reformation and 
the Edwardian commonwealth no less than that of scholarship. 

For reasons similar to those that he had for editing his work on 
logic, Wilson prepared one on rhetoric in 1553."* The stated purpose 
of the Arte of Rhetorique was picturesquely explained by Haddon’s 


12Tbid., fol. 54. 
13] bid., fol. 28. 


14Wilson’s Rhetorique has been variously appraised. Warton, writing some two 
centuries after it was written, hailed it as “the first system of criticism in our lan- 
guage” (quoted from Wagner, “Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rbhetorique? unpubl. diss. 
[Cornell, 1928], p. 16). Much later Mair called it a “landmark in the history of the 
English Renaissance” and “important . . . indeed indispensable to the history of 
English literature” (Rhetorique, Introd., vi). J. W. H. Atkins, following Mair, has 
commented that “its [the Rhbetorique’s] claim to be reckoned among the more sig- 
nificant of Elizabethan critical works cannot well be challenged. In the revival of 
rhetorical studies in 16th-Century England it occupies the central position” (English 
Literary Criticism: The Renascence |London, 1947], p. 84). The best authority on 
Wilson's Rhetorique, Wagner, stated that Wilson’s work w as important not so much 
for its pioneering in literary criticism as for its being the “first adequate treatise de- 
signed to make available to E nglishmen the suggestions on public speaking of classical 
rhetoric” (“Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique; Quarterly Journal of Speech, XV 
[1929], 140). Wagner further explained that “in re-uniting, selecting and adapting 
the classical principles of public address, Wilson restored the body and, to some ex- 
tent, reformed the concepts of rhetorical theory. In recalling rhetoric from the 
museum to the market-place, he not only re-established the ancient conception of 
rhetoric as the art of the speaker, but, because of his own self-imposed purpose of 
adapting old doctrines to new times and new needs, he effected far reaching 
changes which have greatly influenced the theories of public address we hold today” 
(quoted from “Thomas Wilson’s Contributions to Rhetoric) in Papers in Rhetoric, 
ed. Donald C. Bryant [St. Louis, 1940], p. 7). There has been an inclination on the 
part of scholars to attribute to Wilson influence on Shakespeare. Hardin Craig in 
“Shakespeare and Wilson’s Arte of Rhbetorique, an Inquiry into the Criteria for 
Determining Sources; Studies in Philology, XXVIII (1931), 618-630, has shown that 
no conclusive evidence of influence exists. For other comments on Wilson’s 
Rhetorique cf. Wagner, “Wilson and His Sources; Quarterly Journal of Speech, XV 
(1929), §25-537. Wagner dealt with the differences in the various editions of the 
Rhetorique in “The Text and Editions of Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique? Modern 
Language Notes, XLIV (1929), 421-428. 
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poems in the preface. Wilson, having taught Logic how to speak 
English, gave Rhetoric great cause for sorrow because she did not 
know the language; but fortunately Wilson heard her and promised 
proper instruction. Divided into three books, the Rhetorique first 
deals with definitions and the needs—inventions, disposition, elocu- 
tion, memory, and utterance—of the proficient orator. The second 
book contains a detailed comment on disposition or the develop- 
ment of the oration or address. The last is an elaboration of the re- 
maining three topics introduced in the first section. 

By rhetoric Wilson meant first and foremost the spoken art that 
aimed “to teach, to delight, and to persuade?’ Like Quintilian, Wil- 
son conceived the influential role of the orator in the commonwealth 
and therefore directed his reader to subject matter as well as meth- 
od. His witty, moralistic digressions and suggestive examples drawn 
from contemporary politics, society, and theology both pleased 
the public and informed them of how they might better serve the 
cause of church and state. 

Wilson doubtless hoped to improve the quality of preaching, for 
it was his opinion that “the Preachers of God mind so much edifying 
of souls, that they often forget we have any bodies, And therefore, 
some do not so much good with telling the truth, as they do harm 
with dulling the hearers, being so far gone in their matters, that 
often-times they cannot tell when to make an end’ Then, too, he 
provided these same clergymen with something to preach about 
when he described Roman Catholicism as the worship of God “in 
Copes, in Candlesticks, in Bells, in Tapers, and in Censers, in Crosses, 
in Banners, in shaven Crowns, and long Gowns, and many good 
morrows else?’?® 

No less consideration was given in the Rhetorique to love of 
country and the relationship of p patriotism to morality. Rebels he 
roundly condemned: 


in battle to kill an enemy, is thought right w orthy, or to adventure upon 
a rebel... is generally commended, yea, to - one to the worse, or 
to make him fly the ground, is called manly. . . . Can any be counted 
more honest than such as seek to save their C ountry, by hazarding their 
carcasses, and shedding of their blood? Can love show itself greater, than 
by yielding of life, for the health of an army? (p. 19) 


1Rhetorique, pp. 136, 33. 
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Wilson urged marriage for the good of the state and at the same 
time attacked priests who theoretically practiced celibacy but in 
reality (so he maintained) kept concubines.* He denounced lazi- 
ness, which ruined self and country: “Labor getteth learning, 
learning getteth fame, fame getteth honor, honor getteth bliss for- 
ever... . Of sloth cometh pleasure, of pleasure cometh spending, 
of spending cometh whoring, of whoring cometh lack, of lack 
cometh theft, of theft cometh hanging, and there an end for this 
world” Lamenting the “Dicing, Carding, picking, stealing, fighting, 
Ruffians, Queens and Harlots’’”’ in addition to enclosures, he con- 
cluded that England had paid in part for its wickedness and idleness 
when God had visited death upon the two young dukes of Suffolk. 
The variety of the digressions in the Rhetorique gives no cause to 
wonder at a recent critic’s estimate that it “is the first rhetoric since 
Quintilian’s to give a full and unified treatment of the best of classi- 

cal doctrines and to make them really useful in the world of prac- 
tical affairs!* That the work did indeed make some impression upon 
contemporaries was evidenced by Gabriel Harvey, who commented 
on its “delighting the Hearers, and stirring them to Laughter” and 
observed that it and the Logic “[are] the daily bread of our com- 
mon pleaders, & discoursers. With his dialogue of usury, fine, & 
pleasant.’ 

Wilson’s Rhetorique has been called a milestone in literary criti- 
cism because of the particular passage in which he condemned 
“inkhorn terms” and Italianated English. Like Cheke, Ascham, and 
a host of English humanists, Wilson regretted the affected and 
foreign speech that was permeating the language in that increasingly 
cosmopolitan age. Their purpose was to render the classics into an 
unadorned English in order to facilitate the transmission of ideas on 
morality, citizenship, and religion. Wilson’s attack on elegant lan- 
guage impressed his contemporaries, for as Barnabe Barnes put it: 
Wilson by his “discretion . . . did redress our English barbarism:”*° 

16]bid., pp. 39-63 passim. 

1I[bid., p. 204. 

18Wagner, “Wilson’s Contributions to Rhetoric? Papers in Rhetoric, p. 2. 


19G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913), 
pp. 114, 122. 


20Quoted from Tucker Brooke, “The Renaissance? in A Literary History of 
England, ed. Albert C. Baugh (New York, 1948), p. 435. Wilson left evidence that 
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Though in the end he seems to have failed quite as completely in 
preserving a pure and unpretentious language as other aspects of the 
old order, he did earn for himself a lingering reputation as a literary 
critic. 

Wilson’s participation in the world of affairs did not prevent his 
continuing his humanist writing. His civic humanism with respect 
to both the foreign and domestic scenes was evidenced by his trans- 
lation of Demosthenes’ Orations and his own A Discourse upon 
Usury, both published at the beginning of the decade of the 1570’s. 
Well experienced in matters of statecraft, at home as a master of 
requests and abroad as an ambassador, Wilson identified himself 
with the radical Protestant faction of the queen’s privy council. 
Like his cohorts Walsingh: am and Leicester, he constantly urged 
vigilance against enemies within and without and close co-operation 
with the continental Protestant princes. Recognizing the _ 
from Hapsburg, Guise, and Pope abroad, he produced as early a 

1570 a piece of propaganda literature drawn from the w isdom of 
Hellas. This work, his translation from the Greek of Demosthenes’ 
Orations, was designed to warn his countrymen of the threat of an 
aggressive Philip—this one from Spain instead of Macedon. Wilson 
purposely turned these literary masterpieces into instruments of 
state. The theme was well stated in the preface by Wilson: “He that 
loves his country and desires to procure the w elfare of it, let him 
read Demosthenes and he shall not want matter to do himself good.’ 

Although affairs of state prompted Wilson to prepare this edition, 
it should not be regarded as a hastily written political tract. He 
noted in his dedication to Sir William Cecil some of the previous 
Latin translators and his own intent to provide an English rendering. 
The ideas had been planted in his mind years before by “that rare 
learned man and singular ornament of this land” John Cheke, Cecil’s 
brother-in-law. So scholarly was it and so well did it serve propa- 





he was himself an orator of substance. He delivered a Latin funeral oration honor- 
ing Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, at Padua in 1556 (printed in John Strype, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials {London, 1721], III, 191). In 1567 on embassy to the Por- 
tuguese king, Wilson gave a long Latin oration on the commercial grievances suf- 
fered by the English (B. M. Cotton MSS, Nero, B.i., fol. 131). He spoke in commons 
at length against usury and vagabonds (cf. nn. 27 and 28) and in the parliament of 
1572 gave a ringing speech in which he urged the extreme penalty for the Scottish 
queen (Diary of Thomas Cromwell, 1572, ‘J. E. Neale Transcripts, London). 
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ganda needs that one authority on Demosthenes has credited Wil- 
son with giving during the sixteenth century “a distinct impulse to 
the study of Demosthenes in England as bearing on the service of 
the State?” 

Just as Wilson expressed his fear of his queen’s enemies abroad 
so did he voice concern for his country’s internal well-being. Usury, 
enclosures, the sturdy beggar, and whatever else brought stress and 
tension to the commonwealth he denounced categorically in A 
Discourse upon Usury. Published in 1572 and dedicated to his 
close friend and patron the earl of Leicester, this work was only one 
of the numerous sixteenth-century polemics against usury. But it 
was considerably more erudite than most.2? E ngland, long an econo- 
mic backwater, found that economic grow th during the first half 
of the sixteenth century had left in its wake both practical and moral 
problems. Custom faced the deadly onslaught from capitalism, yet 
the former had its defenders in those who, loath to divorce ethics 
from economics, bemoaned the realm’s safety in the shadow of the 
rapacious usurer and encloser. As author of A Discourse upon 
Usury, Thomas Wilson emerged as one of the most outspoken of 
these protesting commonwealth men. 

In his Usury Wilson made heroes of the preacher and civilian; 
at the same time he cast the usurious merchant and his comrade the 
common lawyer as villains. The dialogue rested upon two basic 
ideas: the danger of usury to the commonwealth and the immorality 
of such economic activity in which expediency took precedence 
over those rules of fixed moral conduct as set forth in the canon law 
of the church. Woven into the dialogue is a very profound analysis 
of the intricacies of the exchange at Antwerp, for Wilson was 
especially disturbed about the exorbitant interest rates his queen 
paid on her loans there.** Even worse than foreign usurers were 


21Charles D. Adams, Demosthenes and His Influence (New York, 1927), p. 145 


22De Roover suggests that Wilson was abler than Gresham in analyzing theoretical 
economic problems (Gresham on Foreign Exchange, p. 97). Ludovico Guicciardini, 
the great contemporary authority on the Antwerp money market, had respect for 
Wilson’s diplomatic skill and even recommended him for an embassy to Germany 
(Cal. S. P., Foreign, 1577-1578, No. 744). 


23Undoubtedly usury did in this case cause a real drain on her purse, for she 
generally paid as much as twelve per cent interest on loans while the ditte di borsa 
were usually charged no more than seven. 
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the English merchants who took interest from their queen. He 
made his preacher Ockerfore say to the merchant Gromelgainer: 


cursed be that lending that maketh the borrower go abegging, that un- 
doeth the state, that destroyeth nobility and gentlemen, that driveth the 
prince to seek aid of her subjects by parliament to pay her debts. For it 
is you usurers, and none other, that bring the prince behind hand, with 
taking twelve and fourteen in the hundred. A strange people, that take 
usury of their prince, being their assured defense, their lovi ing nurse, and 
their chief safeguard.” 


In another instance Wilson has his civilian describe the usurer and 
the decay he brought the realm: 


The usurer is an idle man. He doth not travail, nor labor by sweat of 
his brow to advance himself and his country but useth the pains and 
troubles of others to his great gain... . And. therefore if all should do 
as the usurer doth, the ground should lie untilled, no trade of merchan- 
dise should be used, nor yet occupying maintained for the use of man- 
kind. ... Therefore you see that the usurer is the occasion of all dearth 
and want that happeneth to a commonweal. And this is one of the chief- 
est occasions of all your bankrupts now a days and decayed gentlemen 
that have borrowed money and taken wares so dearly that the very 
usury in time hath wholly eaten them up and undone them forever.®® 


The author protested not only against the charging of interest; 
he spoke out as well against that “devouring caterpillar,’ the en- 
closer. He lamented the “decay of good houses and w racking of 
the people” that the villain had instigated. He observed that “the 
commonwealth is w eakened and whole towns destroyed through 
the covetous usurer”; and in place of a flourishing countryside one 
finds only 


desert places . . . and wild solitarines for beasts to range in and to feed 
upon, cattle and sheep occupying the places of many a good honest 
meaning man. So that by these two idle occupations, great usury and 
many flocks of sheep and herds of beasts, this noble country is made in 
manner a forest, and brought to great ruin and decay, through dis- 
peopling of men, overthrowi ing of tow ns, and oppressing of the poor 
with intolerable usury.”® 


24Usury, pp. 268-269. 
25Ibid., pp. 283-284. 
26Ibid., p. 286. 
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Wilson did more than write about the social problems of his day. 
As a master in the court of requests he had a firsthand encounter 
with some, for it was his duty to hear “poor men’s causes.’ In the 
parliament of 1571 Wilson spoke of both vagabonds and the prob- 
lems of usury. Two usury bills introduced in that parliament to re- 
peal the anti-usury statute of 1552 provoked his comment. His 
speech against usury on April 19 in commons is one of the best on 
that subject from any parliamentary debate. Noting that he had 
studied the problem in detail, he emphasized that usury was for- 
bidden both by the canon law and ancient custom. There could be 
no compromise by condoning moderate usury, for “usury [as the] 
taking of any reward or price or sum over and above the due 
debt. . . is robbery” He proceeded to show the irreparable harm 
that usury would have on queen and country: 


Men not using their own money but finding great gain in usury do em- 
ploy the same that w ay so that her customs must decrease; to the com- 
monwealth: for that who so shall give hire for money is to raise the 
same in the sale of commodity. All trades shall be taken aw ay; all oc- 
cupations lost for most men seeking most ease and greatest gain without 
hazard or venture will forthwith employ their money to such use. 


The learned doctor then showed how usury was condemned in the 
common law and by various church councils and noted that divines 

call usury “Spider, Canker, Aspis, Serpent, and Devil?’ He dis- 
cussed the practice of the exchange in the Low Countries and in 
Germany, where the doings of the Fuggers had brought “beggaring 
of great and mighty princes.’ In conclusion he invoked the authority 
of John Cheke and English sega commentators in maintaining that 
usury should be judged felony.? ; 

In his speech against vag: abonds Wilson expressed sympathy for 
the poor but observed that nowhere in Christendom did “such loose- 
ness and lewdness” exist as in England. These sturdy beggars gave 
no peace to the realm, and “it was no charity to give to such a one 
as we know not, being a stranger unto us.’ T he Greeks judged such 
beggars thieves, and he himself would subject them to imprison- 
ment.”* 


27B. M. Cotton MSS, Titus, F. i., fol. 163. 
28Ibid., fol. 152 b. 
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This analysis of Thomas Wilson’s written works relates only 
half of the story of his civic humanism.” His stout devotion to his 
religious creed and service to the crown tell the rest. For twenty 
years he sat in the queen’s various parliaments rendering good ser- 
vice to the crown as a royal official but still speaking his own mind 
when occasion demanded. He frequently played the role of inquisi- 
tor and rackmaster and even resided for a time in the Bloody 
Tower, where he performed his disagreeable tasks after the Ridolfi 
conspiracy. As a diplomat he served on embassies to Portugal and 
the Netherlands. After his Portuguese mission in 1567 he became 
Elizabeth’s recognized authority on the affairs of that country and 
at the end of the next decade was one of the strongest E nglish sup- 
porters of the Portuguese pretender Don Antonio. Twice Wilson 
journey ed to the Netherlands during the turbulent seventies on the 
queen’s business. Unlike his royal mistress he did not temporize in 
matters of foreign policy but rather became an unconditional parti- 
san of William the Silent. In 1577 he returned to court to enter the 
privy council and share until his death in 1581 the office of principal 
secretary with Walsingham. 

The England of the Tudors owed much to such versatile scholar- 
statesmen as Wilson and his friends Smith and Haddon. By fervent 
devotion to commonwealth and religion so vividly displayed in their 
writing and action, they helped their mistress and the realm weather 
many crises during the late sixteenth century. Civic humanism, as 


Professor Hans Baron has observed, was an important Renaissance 
theme. Wilson was but one of the statesmen, albeit a good model, 
who exercised this humanism. 


29Wilson had a broad acquaintance with scholars apart from the Cambridge circle. 
He knew the old Henrician scholars Sir Thomas Chaloner and John Hey wood and 
the Elizabethan Philip Sidney. On the Continent he met the great Spanish humanist 
Arias Montano and through him probably met the map maker Ortelius. Wilson re- 
ceived due recognition from contemporary scholars: John Parkhurst, bishop of 
Norwich, sent him epigrams for his perusal (see Parkhurst Epist., Cambridge Univ. 
MSS, Ee, II, 34, fol. 100 b.), while others contributed poetic praise in the prefaces 
of his written works. Daniel Rogers, an old friend and diplomatic colleague, wrote 
a series of epigrams in Wilson’s honor, Thomas Hatcher, a Cambridge scholar, dedi- 
cated to Wilson his edition of Nicholas Carr’s De scriptorum Britannicorum paucitate 
in 1576; another Cantabrigian, Thomas Bing, dedicated to Wilson his edition of 
Carr’s Latin translation of Demosthenes. 





Notes and Documents 


An Unpublished Fragment of Madox’ 
History of the Exchequer 


HE History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of 

England by Thomas Madox has been a standard authority and 
work of reference since its publication in 1711. Madox, who was 
historiographer royal from 1714 until his death in 1727, had previ- 
ously served as a sworn clerk in the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s 
office, where he had the opportunity to become familiar with the 
early records of the exchequer. In addition to his study of the ex- 
chequer, he was the author of several other important works deal- 
ing with medieval England, including Baronia anglica, Firma burgi, 
and Formulare anglicanum. The especial value of all these works 
lies in the use of archival material that Madox mastered to a degree 
attained by few other scholars of any age. 

The Histor y of the Exchequer, w hich deals with the period on 
the Norman Conquest to the end of the reign of Edward II, 
indeed an impressive piece of work, entitling Madox to be pen 
as Lady Stenton says, “among the heroic figures of seventeenth- 
century scholarship:” In its twenty-five chapte rs Madox deals with 
many details of exchequer organization and procedure as well as 
with the history and jurisdiction of the exchequer; in several places 
he touches upon the relation of the exchequer to other courts. His 
method is to describe briefly the matter with which he is dealing 
and then to illustrate his statements by citations from the records, 
especially the pipe rolls and the memoranda rolls of the lord 
treasurer's remembrancer. The History is amply documented; most 
of the footnotes consist of verbatim citations from the records. 

The document printed below is to be found in folios 62-186 of 
British Museum Additional Manuscript 4492, which is Volume XIV 


‘Doris Mary Stenton, “The Pipe Rolls and the Historians, 1600-1883 Cambridge 
Historical Journal, X (1952), 281. 
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of the manuscript collections of Madox. My thanks are due to Miss 
Helen Cam and Professor George Sayles, who called this document 
to my attention. It was evidently written as a part of the History 
but was unaccountably omitted when the book was printed. A note 
at the end reads: “Taken out. that is left out of the Hist. Exchr?”? 

It may be that the length of the History when it was finally col- 
lected and composed suggested the omission of this material, espe- 
cially as the subject matter is in part touched upon in several places 
in the History. In this document Madox seeks to show that the 
jurisdiction of the exchequer continued to be to some extent broad 
and unspecialized even into the fourteenth century, a thesis that he 
establishes also in Chapters xix and xxii of the History.’ The method 
followed is precisely that of the History, and the sources used are 
similar. There is one reference to a pipe roll and a few to Ryley’s 
Placita parliamentaria. Most of the others are to the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer’s memoranda rolls. Where in a few cases references 
could not be identified in the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s rolls 
according to Madox’ direction, they were found without difficulty 
in the memoranda rolls of the king’ s remembrancer. 

In view of the amplitude of the History there would be little 
justification for publishing this small, hitherto unpublished fragment 
were it not for the subject matter of the document. Madox’ purpose 
is to show that even as late as the reign of Edward II the division 
or specialization of function between the exchequer and the court 
of common pleas, on the one hand, and the exchequer and parlia- 
ment, on the other, was not complete. 

In the History Madox points out that the initially undivided 
jurisdiction of curia regis, the king’s court, came in course of time 
to be specialized and differentiated, common pleas being separated 
from it by degrees sometime in the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century. This separation, he says, “did consider ably affect the 
Exchequer; which was part of curia regis and “a Place for de- 
termining some of the Common Pleas brought i into the Curia Regis 
Yet he finds a number of cases in the reigns of Henry III, Edward I, 
and Edward II where common pleas were dealt with in the ex- 


2 See below, p. 94. 


3See below, n. 17. 
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chequer.* In the first part of the document printed below additional 
cases are cited from records ranging from 28 Henry III to 1 Edward 
II to illustrate further this conclusion. 

Students of constitutional history will be especially interested in 
the latter part of the document w here Madox seeks “to shew that 
there was also at That time a Communication between the Ex- 
chequer, and the Kings Parliament, or his Council. . . ” Here we find 
examples ranging from one early in the reign of He, ny III to one 
in the latter part of the reign of Edward II where cases “moved or 
depending in the Exchequer, were adjourned or transmitted from 
thence to the Parliament or the Council; And likewise several things 
moved or depending in the Parliament or the Council, were from 
thence transmitted to the Exchequer?’ Some of the cases cited 
related to important matters, others to unimportant. It is hard to 
see a dividing line between what was regarded as suitable for parlia- 
ment and what for the exchequer or another court. As Madox says, 

“it seemeth that many cases as well unsolemn as solemn, and many 
of small as well as of great weight, were transmitted from the 
Kings other Courts to his Parliament or Council. On the other part, 
sometimes Pleas and other business were sent from the Parliament 


or Council to the Exchequer (or some other of the Kings Courts), 
that Justice might be done to the Parties There?” 

Since the publication in 1893 of Maitland’s edition of the parlia- 
ment roll of 1305,’ students of parliamentary history have accepted, 
perhaps even too enthusiastically, the concept that early parliaments 
were essentially sessions of the king’s council and that the business 
dealt with by early parliaments was primarily judicial. This concept 


4Thomas Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of 
England, in Two Periods: To Wit, from the Norman Conquest, to the End of the 
Reign of K. John; and from the End of the Reign of K. John, to the End of the 
Reign of K. Edward II: Taken from the Records (London, 1711), pp. 145, §39-547, 
594-602. See also Reginald L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 
1912), p. 183; Select Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas, ed. Hilary Jenkinson and 
Beryl E. R. Formoy, Selden Soc., XLVIII (London, 1932), xciv-xcviii;.and Stanley 
Bertram Chrimes, An Introduction to the Administrative History of Mediaeval 
England (Oxford, 1952), pp. 169-170. 


5See below, p. 70. 
®See below, p. 82. 


7Records of the Parliament Holden at Westminster on the Twenty-Eighth Day 
of February, in the Thirty-Third Year of the Reign of King Edward the First, ed. 
Frederick William Maitland, Rolls Series (London, 1893). 
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has been well stated by two modern scholars who assert “that parlia- 
ments are of one kind only and that, when we have stripped every 
non-essential away, the essence of them is the dispensing of justice 
by the king or by someone who in a very special sense represents 
the king. . . 2’ In this fragment of the History Madox certainly 
lends eddidenal support to ‘the “conciliar” theory of the origin and 
early character of parliaments as compared to the older view asso- 
ciated with the name of Stubbs, which emphasizes the political, 
legislative, and representative aspect of parliament.’ 

Anyone who has worked his way through page after page of 
the records of medieval parliaments is bound to be struck by the 
substantial volume of business that is essentially judicial in nature, 
some of which seems severely limited in importance, except to the 
interested parties. The cases that Madox cites in this document rein- 
force this impression. Predominantly they turn on some matter, 
though it may be a comparativ ely small one, that involves the 
king’s interest. Such, for example, is the case of the “Great Mon- 
strous Fish;® where a question of interpretation and precedent 
seems to have been raised. A substantial number of the cases cited 
by Madox deal with revenue questions of a greater importance, on 
which it may be, as Madox suggests, that the barons of the ex- 
chequer hesitated to take the responsibility into their own hands 
and act “Rege inconsulto:’** Madox’ suggestion calls to mind the 
statement of a modern scholar that in the process of administering 
the king’s government matters sometimes came before the officials 


which seemed beyond their competence: the civil servants and the 
judges concerned either feared that there might be personal difficulties 
if they came to a decision on their own responsibility, or were con- 
vinced that the advice of other civil servants and judges and possibly 
of nobles, if their interests were involved, was indispensable before a 


8H. G. Richardson and George Sayles, “The Early Records of the English Parlia- 
ments, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, V (1927-28), 133. 

®*For a discussion of the two theories, see the article by Geoffrey Templeman, 
“The History of Parliament to 1400 in the Light of Modern Research; reprinted 
from University of Birmingham Historical Journal, in The Making of English 
History, ed. Robert Livingston Schuyler and Herman Ausubel (New York, 1952), 
Pp. 109-127 

10See below, pp. 71-72. 

11See below, p. 82. 
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final decision could be made. Therefore there was a tendency, growing 
into a habit, to refer difficulties and perplexities to the group of advisers 
attending the king’s person. But problems might arise which even this 
group hesitated to deal with, and it became more and more usual to 
hold them over until a specially full meeting of the king’s council hap- 
pened to be held.’* 


We need to remember, of course, that we have in both the rolls 
of parliament and the exchequer records used by Madox seldom 
more than a sparse record of business considered and action taken. 
In the discussions that went on among the experienced administra- 
tors present at the exchequer sessions, we cannot be sure how the 
issues appeared to them and on what basis it was decided to deal 
with a case in one court rather than another. Madox allows the 
records to speak for themselves, unhindered by the prejudices and 
preconceived ideas of a later age. Indeed, in the ‘ ‘Prefatory Epistle” 
to the History he offers a warning against anachronistic interpre- 
tations: “He that writes the History of any age, must represent 
things truly, as they were in the age ‘of which he writes””® We can 
be grateful to him for dispersing a little further the mists that float 
between us and the administrators and judges of the thirteenth and 


early fourteenth centuries. Though he was nearly three hundred 
years nearer in time than we, he also was uncertain as to what was 
then regarded as the prime and proper business of parliaments. 


CATHERINE STRATEMAN SIMS 


12George Osborne Sayles, The Medieval Foundations of England (London, 1948), 
P- 449- 
13 History, p. iii. 








British Museum Additional Manuscript 4.4.92 
(Folios 62-186) 


[62]* VII. In one of the foregoing Chapters (e) it hath been inti- 
mated, that for a considerable time after the date of King Henry 
the Thirds Great Charter,” whereby the Kings Court was very 
much altered from what it had been in its ancient State, there still 
remained a Close Communication between the Kings Court, the 
Exchequer, and the Bank. I will now give some instances of that 
Communication. From whence it may appear, that it was a great 
while (after the date of King Henrys Great Charter), before the 
Superiour Courts, though Divided, became so Distinct from one 
another, with reference to Common Pleas, as they [63] were in the 
next following ages, and are at this Day. For example. Sometimes 
interlocutory acts, relating to Pleas depending in the Common 
Bench, were Done at the Exchequer: The Kings Chancellour, and 
his Council, and the Justices of Both Benches, or some of them, fre- 
quently came into the Exchequer, and acted There in conjunction 
with the Treasurer & Barons: And sometimes the Treasurer & Bar- 
ons, or the Kings Council, sat & acted in the Common Bench. In 
[64] the 28th year of King Henry III, Henry Fitz Nicolas Attor- 
ney of Olympias de W ydinton appeared i in the Exchequer, (in a 
Plea) against John de Sautmareis; And the Sheriff of Gloucester 
likewise retorned thither an Inquisition taken before him, instead 
of retorning it into the Common Bench (f). 

[65] In Michaelmas term in the 41th year Incipient of King 
Henry Ill, Baldasius of Florence & others became Sureties in the 


(e) Cap. 19.8 


(f) Glouc. Henricus filius Nicholai attornatus Olimpiadis de Wydinton optulit se 
contra Johannem de Salsomarisco a die Purificationis in xv dies; & Vicecomes trans- 
misit eodem die Inquisitionem quandam quae mitti debuit Justiciarijs de Banco. Ex 
Memor. 28 H. 3. Rot. 6. b.4 


‘1Numbers in ‘brackets indicate the pagination of the manuscript. The spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation of the manuscript have been preserved. 


2See The Statutes of the Realm (London, 18io), I, 23. 
’Madox, History, pp. 539-547, esp. p. 544. In the manuscript the citations from the 


records are interspersed in the text. For the reader’s convenience they have been 
placed here as footnotes. 


4Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 15, m. 6d. Hereafter cited 
according to the Public Record Office classification number, E368. Where the mem- 
branes have been renumbered since Madox’ time, the modern number will be given. 
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Exchequer, Body for Body & Chatells for Chatells, that Gentilis 
Gentil should appear before the King at His Next Coming, to stand 
to Right touching a Rape & Robbery whereof he was Appealed (g). 
And in the [66] Hilary term followi ing, Alice la Normaunde who 
Appealed Fr. Orlandi of a Rape, Robbery, & Breach of the Peace, 
and the said Gentilis Gentil for aiding him therein, came before the 
Barons, & with the Kings Leave Released to the said Gentilis her said 
Suit, for Two marks which he had paid her, Saving to the said Alice, 
her Suit against the said Fr. Orlandi, And the King likewise Re- 
leased to the said Gentilis His Suit, for a Fine of Three marks of 
Gold (h). 

In [68] the goth year of the same King, Simon Gobyun & Mabel 
his wife came to the Exchequer, & prayed it might be recorded 
There, that they were ready to levy a Fine before the Justices of 
the Common Bench, of a Tenement in Wethamsted, on the Friday 
next after the Translation of St Thomas the Martyr, as they had 
covenanted to do; And that on That day the Justices of That Place 
were not sitting, but had made a Recess by the Kings Command (i). 


(g) Memorandum de Plegijs Gentilis Gentil Mercatoris Senensis. Baldasius de 
Florencia Guido de Boucunte, Gerardus Rikebaldi, Zampa Aldebrandini, Rolandus 
de Sena, Bonesius de fflorencia, manucapiunt Gentilem Gentil, appellatum de Raptu 
cujusdam mulieris et Roberia, ad habendum corpus ejus coram Domino Rege in 
proximo Adventu ejus ad standum recto de praedicta transgressione. Et catella ipsius 
Gentilis similiter liberata fuerunt eisdem plegijs, salvo custodienda, scilicet corpora 
eorum pro corpore dicti Gentilis, et catalla eorum pro catellis ejus. Ex Mich. Rec. 
go & 41 H. 3. Rot. 6.4.5 

(h) Pro Gentile Gentil. Alicia la Normaunde, quae appellavit Fr. Orlandi de Rap- 
tu, & Roberia, et pace Regis infracta, et Gentilem Gentili de auxilio quod fecit eidem 
ffratri ad praedictum Raptum et Roberiam faciendam, venit [67] coram Baronibus 
et remisit eidem Gentili, de licentia Domini Regis, sequelam suam ex toto, pro ij 
marcis quas idem Gentilis dedit eidem Aliciae. Ita quod ipsum nunquam inde ca- 
lumpniabit nec vexabit; salve eidem Aliciae sequela sua versus praedictum ffratrem 
in omnibus. Et Dominus Rex remisit praedicto Gentili sequelam suam, per ffinem 
quem fecit cum ipso per tres marcas auri. Ex Hilar. Rec. 41. H. 3. Rot. 7. b.® 

(i) Essex & Hertford. Symon Gobyun & Mabilia uxor ejus venerunt ad Scac- 
carium die Veneris proximo post festum Translationis Beati Thomae Martiris, & 
pecierunt quod poneretur in Memorandis, quod parati fuerunt levare Cyrographum 
coram Justiciarijs de Banco, inter ipsos ex una parte et Mathaeum Noel ex altera, 
de quodam tenemento in Wethamsted, sub poena sex marcarum redditus in eadem 
villa, prout inter eos convenerat; Et ea die non fuerunt Justiciarii sedentes in Banco, 
quia prius recesserunt per praece eptum Domini Regis. Trin. Re cog. 49 H. 3. Rot. 14. b." 


5F 368/32, m. 8. 
8Tbid., m. od. 
7E 368/39, m. 15d. 
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And at the same [69] time Richard le Bastard came to the Ex- 
chequer, alledging that he was Attorney to the Priour of Wenlock, 
in a Plea depending before the Justices of the Common Bench, be- 
tween the said Priour & the Master of the Knights Templars, con- 
cerning the Advouson of the Church of Longestanton, & prayed 
that a Letter Patent from the Official of Hereford concerning the 
Vacancy of the said Church, might be enrolled in the Records of 
the Exchequer, forasmuch as he came to the Common Bench at the 
day prefixed to him, & there were no Justices sitting There at That 
time (k). 

In [71] the 55th year of King Henry III, Robert de Brome & 
Robert de Brymmore Attorneys of the Countess of Devon, came 
before the Barons on Tuesday after the octaves of S. Michael, & of- 
ferd themselves at the Bank, & afterwards at the Exchequer, against 
Isabell Countess of Albemarle, ina Plea of Land of Four Manours (1). 

[72] On the same Tuesday next after the octaves of St. Michael, 
John Andreu came before the Barons, in regard none of the Jus- 
tices was then at the Bank, & Prayed to have his Land by Plevine, 
which had been taken into the Kings hand for a Default which he 
made against Ralph Fitz- William & others in a Plea of Land (m). 

[73] Henry de Brigrave came before the Barons, & Prayed to 


(k) Salop. Memorandum quod Richardus le Bastard [70] venit ad Scaccarium 
eodem die, ex parte Prioris de Wenloc, & pecijt quod quaedem Littera Patent directa 
G de Preston & Sociis suis Justiciarijs de Banco per Officialaem Herefordiae, de 
vacatione Ecclesiae de Longestanton irrotularetur in memorandis. Et idem Ricardus 
dixit quod fuit Attornatus ejusdem prioris in placito quod est coram eisdem Justi- 
ciariis inter ipsum priorem et Magistrum Miliciae Templi, de Advocatione praedictae 
Ecclesiae, et quod venit ad Bancum in quindena S. Johannis quem diem Justiciarij 
praedicti ei dederant; et eo die non fuerunt Justicarij sedentes in Banco; quia prius 
recesserunt per praeceptum Domini Regis. /b. Trin. Recogn. 49 H. 3. Rot. 14. b8 

(1) De Attornatis Comitissae Devoniae Robertus de Brome & Robertus de Brym- 
more Attornati Comitissae Devoniae venerunt coram Baronibus die martis proximo 
post octabas S Michaelis, et optulerunt se ad Bancum, & postea ad Scaccarium, versus 
Isabellam Comitissam Albemarliae, de placito terrae quatuor Maneriorum. Memo- 
randa 55 H. 3. Rot. 1.a2 

(m) Salop. Johannes Andreu venit coram Baronibus die Martis proximo post 
octabas S Michaelis, eo quod nullus Justiciarius fuit tunc in Banco, et pecijt terram 
suam per plevinam, quae capta fuit in manum Domini Regis, pro defaulta quam fecit 
versus Radulfum filium Willelmi & alios in brevi, de placito terrae. Memor. 55 H. 3. 
Rot. 1. a. in imo.9 


~ sibid. 


°F 368/44, m. 1. 
10Tbid. 
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have his Land again by Plevine, in like manner (n). And Jordan de 
Heden did the same (0). 

The [75] Master of /vingho came before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, & replevyed the Land of Nicolas de Pulham & Maud his 
wife, which was seised by the King for a Defalt in a Plea of Land, 
pending between the said Nicolas & Maud, And William le Leyner, 
before the Justices of the Bank (p). 

In [76] the roth year Incipient of King Edward I, Walter de 
Bagingeden found Sureties in the Exchequer, to appear before the 
Justices of the Bank in the octaves of St Hilary (q). 

In [77] the 18th year of King Edward I, Gilbert de Thornton 
Justice of the Kings Pleas, John de Metingham & his Companions 
Justices of the Common Bench, Master William de Marche the 
Kings Treasurer, with the Barons of the Exchequer, H de Lacy 
Earl of Lincoln, W de Luda Elect of Ely, Robert de Tibetot, & 
others, came into the Common Bench; And There before Them, a 
Fine levyed in the Common Bench held at Salop, was annulled (r). 


(n) de Terra replegiata. Hertford. Henricus de Brigrave venit coram Baronibus de 
Scaccario, in crastino S. Trinitatis, & petijt terram suam per Plevinam, quae capta fuit 
in manum Domini Regis per defaltam ipsius Henrici coram Justiciarijs de Banco, in 
placito Dotis, versus Margeriam quae fuit uxor Adae de Somery. Trin. Communia 56 
H. 3. Rot. 7. a.12 


(0) Jordanus de Hedon venit coram Baronibus de Scaccario die Mercurij — 


ante festum Nativitatis S Johannis Baptistae, et petijt terram [74] suam per plevinam 
quae —_ fuit in manum Regis per defaltam ipsius Jordani coram Justiciarijs de 
Banco, de placito terrae in Hoton. Trin. Communia 56. H. 3. Rot. 7. a.'2 


(p) Buk. Memorandum quod die Lunae proximo post festum S. Luciae, venit 
Magister de Ivingho coram Baronibus de Scaccario apud Westmon, & replegiavit 
terram Nicholai de Pulham & Matilda uxoris ejus, quae capta est in manum Regis 
pro defalta, occasione Placiti terrae, inter praedictor N & M, & Willelmum le Leyner 
de Dagenhal, coram Justiciarijs de Banco. Ex Memor. 55 H. 3. Rot. 4. a.8 


(q) Manucaptio Walteri de Bagingeden Clerici. Nicholaus de Bassingeburn, Ri- 
chardus de Hedersete, & Jacob(us) de Eggemere, manucepetunt habere Walterum de 
Bagingeden Clericum, coram Justiciarijs de Banco in octabis S. Hilarij proximo 
futuris, sub poena C librarum. Mich. Communia 9 & 10 E. 1. Rot. 3. b.\4 


) Memorandum quod die Veneris proximo post Octabas S. Trinitatis anno 
xviij extractus fuit ad alijs ffinibus qui sunt in Thesauro Regis, pes unius ffinis levatus 
coram Thoma Weylaund, Johanne de Luvetot, Rogero de Leycestre, et Willelmo de 
Burnton Justiciarijs de 78) Banco apud Salopiam, Inter Mathaeum Scheker queren- 


iE 368/45, m. 8 
12Tbid. 
13F 368/44, m. 4. 


14King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll 55, m. 3d. Hereafter referred to by the 
classification number, E159. 
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In [79] the first year of King Edward II, several persons con- 
victed before Justices Assigned in Notinghamshire, were adjourned 
by those Justices before the Kings Council at the Exchequer, to 
hear their Judgment there: And the King commanded the Barons 
to proceed to give Judgment in the case (s). 

[81] Having spoken before (t), of the Communication there was 
between the Kings Superiour Courts, after King Henry the Thirds 
Great Charter; I will here add some instances, to shew that there 
was also at That time a Communication between the Exchequer, 
and the Kings Parliament, or his Council: So that several things 
moved or depending in the Exchequer, were adjourned or trans- 
mitted from thence to the Parliament or the Council; And likewise 
several things moved or depending in the Parliament or the Coun- 
cil, were from thence transmitted to the Exchequer. 


tem et Willelmum de Wasthull deforciantem, per Robertum de Upton positum loco 
suo ad lucrandum vel perdendum, de duobus Mesuagijs, tribus carrucatis terrae, xx 
acris bosci, et x acris prati, cum pertinencijs in Dorlington; Tredington, et Alve- 
chirche, eo quod praefatus Mathaeus per ffraudem et in deceptionem Curiae Regis 
ffinem praedictum levari fecit, sicut attinctum est in pleno Sanco, et pronunciatum 
per Gilbertum de Thornton tunc Justiciarium ad placita Regis, assidentibus ei 
Johanne de Metingham et socijs suis Justiciarijs de Banco praedicto, Magistro W. de 
Marchia Thesaurario Regis, et Baronibus de Scaccario, H. de Lacy Comite Lincolniae, 
Magistro W. de Luda Electo Eliensi, Roberto de Tibetot, et alijs Domini Regis 
ffidelibus, die praedicto. Et ffinis praedictur adnullatur per judicium Curiae. Trin. 
Communia 18 E. 1, Rot. 15. a.in bund. notato 17 @ 18 E. 1. parte. 2.15 


(s) Several of the Men of the Town of Notingham were convicted before Peter 
de Malo Lacu & socijs suis, nuper Justiciarijs Domini E Regis patris Regis ad diversas 
transgressiones & felonias in Comitatu Notinghamiae audiendas & terminandas as- 
signatis, de quibusdam Conspirationibus et Confederationibus inter ipsos factis. 
Jidemque Justiciarij partes praedictas ob aliquas certas causas coram Consilio dicti 
patris Regis ad Scaccarium ad audiendum inde Judicium suum adjornassent, Recor- 
dumque & processum totius negocij [80] illius ibidem misissent, Judicium tamen 
inde adhuc restat reddendum, ad grave dempnum &c: Rex igitur volens quod 
negocium praedictum executioni debitae demandetur, Mandat Baronibus quod 
Recordo & processu praedictis diligenter inspectis & examinatis, vocatisque coram cis 
qui in hac parte fuerint evocandi, ad praedictum Judicium reddendum sine dilatione 
prosedant & ulterius inde fieri faciant quod de jure & secundum legem & consuetud- 
inem Regni fuerit faciendum. Teste Rege apud Notingham iiij die Octobris anno 
primo. Mich. Brevia. 1 E. 2. Rot. 16. b.18 
(t) Cap. 19, sect. 2. & Cap. 20, sect. 7. paul. sup.17 


15F 368/61, m. 16. 
16F 368/78, m. 17d. 
17See Madox, History, pp. 539-547, 594-602. The second reference appears to be 
an error. The subject is discussed in Ch. xxii, sec. 2. Ch. xx, sec. 7 deals with another 
matter. 
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Hugh [82] Fitz-Ralf was summoned to be at Westminster, to 
answer Robert de St. Amand for a debt of xl marks: And a Fine 
was had between them touching the same, before the Barons of the 
Exchequer (u). 

But perhaps this might be a Fine made to the King; because it 
was contained in the Original. 

[83] Henry Ill by his Writ commanded the Barons to respite a 
Debt of Ten thousand marks demanded of Jobn Fitz-Alan, untll 
the next Parliament which was summoned to meet at Westminster 
in the Octaves of Candlemas (w). 

William [84] de Pakeham Steward to the Bishop of Norwich 
came before the King then Sitting in the Exchequer, and Prayed to 
have a certain Great Monstrous Fish which was taken in the seign- 
eury of an Infant the Bishops Ward; the Infants ancestours being 
entituled, as it was alleged, to Wreck. William, to support his Claim, 
vouched an Inquisition taken thereon. The King answered, that he 
must produce the Charters by which he claimed the said franchise, 
otherwise the Inquisition would not avail; especially, in regard no 
man can have Wreck hapning on his Land but by the Kings grant. 
William was asked, Whether the Fish was taken on the Land [85] 
or at Sea; he answered, At Sea, near the shore, and that he was 
taken Alive, so that five or six boats were oversett before they could 
take him. The King answered, that in regard the Fish was taken at 
Sea and Alive, it could not be deemed Wreck; and that the King 
would take further advisement about it. The affair was adjourned 
to the next [86] Parliament (x). 





(u) Hugo filius Radulfi debet x marcas, pro Roberto de S Amando, sicut praedic- 
tus Hugo recognavit, quas idem Robertus promiserat pro summonendo ipsum 
Hugonem 7 Westmons, ad respondendum eidem Roberto de xl marcis, & unde 
Finis factus fuit inter eos coram Baronibus de Scaccario, sicut continetur in Originali. 
Mag. Rot. 3 H. 3. Rot. 3. a. Subant.48 

(w) Rex Baronibus, Ponatis in respectum demandam x mille marcarum quam 
facitis Johanni filio Alani, usque ad Parlementum quod convocari fecimus in octabis 
Purificationis apud Westmonasterium. Breve est in forulo Marescalli. Et mandatum 
est Vicecomiti ie Hil. Memor. 32 H. 3. Rot. 4. a..9 

(x) Sedente Domino Rege in Scaccario, venit Willelmus de Pakeham Senescallus 
Episcopi Norwicensis, & petijt quandam Piscem magnum Monstruosum captum in 
Terra cujusdam Pueri qui est in Custodia ipsius Episcopi, cujus antecessores semper 
consueverunt habere Wreckum ut dicebat, sicut liquet per Inquisitionem quam 


~ 18For this reference to the Pipe Roll, see E372/63, m. 3. 
19F 368/20, m. 4. 
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The [87] Executours of John le Franceys sued Sir William de 
Apedorefeld in the Exchequer, for certain Trespasses done to the 
said John in the Barons warrs; whereas the said John was on the 
Kings Side in those warrs, and the King had Pardoned him all Tres- 
passes & Excesses done upon That occasion: Wherefore the King 
commands, that the said Plea be brought before Himself, And that 
the Barons of the Exchequer do not procede therein, but do Certify 
the Record & Process thereof under the Exchequer Seal before the 
King ubicunque &c (y). 

A [go] Distringas was awarded against Ralph de Leveland son & 
heir of Margery late wife of Fulk Payforer, for his Relief for the 
Serjeantry of Keepership of the Palace at Westminster & the Free 
Prison of Flete: The matter was afterwards respited by the Barons 
untill the Parliament to be holden after Easter (z). 


Dominus Rex inde fieri fecit. Et responsum fuit ei per Dominum Regem, quod 
ostenderet Cartas si quas haberet per quas clamaret talem Libertatem, alioquin per 
Inquisitionem praedictam, in quam Rex se non posuit, nichil caperet; maxime cum 
nullus habeat Wreckum nisi per Dominum Regem in Terra sua. Et tunc quaesitum 
fuit a praedicto Willelmo, utrum praedictus Piscis captus fuit super Terram vel 
in Mari; Respondit, quod in Mari non longe a Terra; et quod captus fuit vivus, ita 
quod circiter sex batelli submersi fuerunt antequam posset capti; Et tunc respondit 
ei Dominus Rex, quod de sicut ipse cognovit quod Piscis captus fuit in Mari & Vivus, 
non potuit esse Wreckum; et voluit alias super hoc habere considerationem; et datus 
est ei dies in Parliamento. Memorand. 39 H 3. Rot. 9. b.2° 


(y) Baronibus pro Willelmo de Apedorefeld. Cum Rex per Cartam suam per- 

donaverit G de Clare Comiti Gloucestriae et familiaribus suis sibi adhaerentibus in 
imprisa sua contra inimicos Regis in bello de Evesham, omnes transgressiones et 
excessus, tam in conflictu de Lewes quam alibi per ipsos factas, [88] ita quod ipsos 
occasione praemissorum non occasionabit, vel a Justiciarijs aut ballivis suis occasionari 
permitteret, Ac de Willelmus de Apedorefeld miles dicti Comitis, tempore adjutorij 
Regi missi contra inimicos praedictos et tempore dicti belli, in imprisa sua praedicta 
ei fideliter adhaeserit, Ac executores testamenti Johannis le ffranceys eundem Willel- 
mum, pro quibusdam transgressionibus eidem Johanni factis, et bonis et catallis ei 
ablatis tempore turbationis praedictae, trahant in placitum coram eis, contra per- 
donationem praedictam: Rex volens quibusdam de causis praedictum negotium 
deduci coram eo, et non alijs, ad quos non pertinet cartam praedictam interpretari, 
Rex mandat, quod in placito illo non procedant; set processum et recordum ejusdem 
placiti sub sigillo Scaccarij venire faciant coram Rege, in crastino S. Hillarij ubicun- 
ae Rex tunc fuerit in Anglia; eundem diem praedictis partibus praesigentes, ad 
aciendum et [89] sg maa coram Rege quod inde duxerit ordinandum, Et 
districtionem, si quam fecerint eidem Willelmo pro aliquo amerciamento ad quod 
amerciatus fuerit occasione praedicti placiti, sine dilatione relaxare. Mich. Com- 
munia §2, incip. 53. H. 3. Rot. 5. a.in imo.?1 

(z) Londonia, Midd. Mandatum est eisdem, quod distringant Radulphum de 
Levelaund filium & haeredem Margeriae quae fuit uxor Fulconis Payforer, ita &c in 





20F 368/30, m. 10d. 21E 368/43, m. "2 
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Robert [91] Fitz-Roger claimed to have Quitance of Tallage for 
his Men of Calveley & Jetelington, by the Charter of King Henry: 
Thereupon the King by Writ directed to the Barons, gave him 
Respite for That Tallage untill the next Parliament after Easter (a). 

The [92] King commanded the Barons, to Certify him in his next 
Parliament, concerning the Allowances demanded before Them by 
Sheriffs & other Bailiffs upon any amount whatever; that the King 
might do therein what should be Right (b). The like Directions 
mutatis mutandis were given concerning the Merchants & Burgesses 
of Douay (c): 

the Priour of the Hospital of St James & John de Brackele (d): 
Geoffrey de Nevill, [94] Justice of the Forest (e): the Abbot of 
Thame (f): and Alexander King of Scotland (g). 


crastino clausi Paschee, ad respondendum: de relevio &ce de Serjantia Custodiae 
Palacij Westmonasterij & liberae Prisonae de Flete. Ponitur in respectum usque ad 
Parleamentum post Pascha, per Barones. Hil. Brevia pro Rege 7 E 1. Rot 17. a.*? 


(a) Baronibus, pro Roberto filio Rogeri. Quia Robertus filius — clamat 
habere quietanciam de tallagio hominum suorum de Calveley & Jetelington per 
cartam Domini H Regis, propter quod Rex dedit respectum eidem Roberto de 
tallagio praedicto usque ad proximum Parleamentum post festum Paschae proximo 
futurum. Mich. Commun. 7. E. 1. Rot. 2. a.28 

(b) Rex mandat Baronibus, quod de omnibus allocacionibus Vicecomitum & 
aliorum ballivorum suorum, quas sibi ex quacumque causa fieri petunt a praedictis 
Baronibus per brevia Regis vel sine brevibus, & de omnibus causis, circumstancijs, & 
calumpnijs suis, Certificent ipsum Dominum Regem in proximo Parleamento suo 
quod erit in quindena Paschae proximo futura ut tunc inde fieri faciat quod de jure 
fuerit faciendum; Teste &c. Hil. Commun. 7. E. 1. Rot. 3. b.*4 


(c) Rex mandat Baronibus, quod [93] quia mercatores & burgenses de Duaco 
exigunt a Rege quaedam debita de debitis Domini H Regis Patris sui: Mandat 
eisdem, quod scrutatis Rotulis Scaccarij sui de debitis illis, in proximo Parleamento 
suo reddant certiorem, ut tunc quod justum fuerit fieri fac(iat) &c. Pas. Commun. 


7. E. 1. Rot. 5. b.25 


(d) Rex Mandat eisdem (Baronibus) quod exactionem quam faciunt Priori Hos- 
vitalis S Jacobi & Johanni de Brackele, per summonicionem Scaccarij, de Lxiijs pro 
inbladatura cujusdam assarti in Kingeshull quod est infra metas forestae suae in 
Wiklewode, ponant in respectum usque ad proximum Parleamentum post festum 
S Michaelis. Pas. Commun. 7. E. 1. Rot. 5. a. 

(e) Ib. Rot. 5.a. 


(f) Ib. juxt. 


(g) Baronibus, pro A Rege Scociae. Rex mandat eisdem, quod de gratia sua 
speciali (perdonavit) dilecto fratri & fideli suo A \ Regi Scociae C. marcas, ad quas 


22F 368/52, m. 18. 
23]Tbid., m. 2. 

24Tbid., m. 3d. 

25Ibid., m. 5d. 
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[96] King Edward I commanded by his Writ, that an Inquisi- 
tion should be taken in the case of John Tresgor & Mabell his wife, 
& be certifyed to the King in his Parliament; And that John & 
Mabell should be attached to appear There & answer touching the 
same (h). 

[97] The King by his Writ commanded the Barons to put in 
Respite a Demand made upon /sabell Countess of Albemarle, of an 
Amercement, untill the next Parliament; that Then Right might be 
done therein ( ) [no letter given]. 

Jordan |98| Godchep being impeached of Homicide, his chat- 
ells were seised into the Kings hands. Afterwards he made his purga- 
tion according to Canon: Thereupon the King adjourned him to 
appear before Himself in the next Parliament; And commanded the 
Barons not to levy upon Jordans chatells to the Kings use in the 


amerciatus fuit coram Justiciarijs ultimo itinerantibus in Comitatu Midd., pro 
quodam homine ipsius Domini Regis apud Stanes sine visu Vicecomitis & Corona- 
torum sepulto. Et ideo mandat eisdem, quod eundem Regem de praedictis C marcis 
quietum esse faciant. Pas. Commun. 7 E. 1. Rot. §. a. 

Item mandat eisdem quod scrutatis rotulis Scaccarij, si eis per inspectionem 
rotulorum eorundem constare possit, quod illae C marcae [95] quae a dilecto fratre 
& fideli suo A Rege Scociae exiguntur per summonicionem Scaccarij, sint de amercia- 
mentis & non de arreragijs veterum debitorum, tunc ipsum Regem de illis C marcis 
quietum esse faciant de gratia sua &c; Et si sint de arreragijs veterum debitorum, 
tunc eidem Domino Regi de illis C marcis respectum habere faciant usque ad 
Parleamentum suum proximo futurum. [d. Rot. §. a. juxt. 


(h) A Writ issued, commanding an Inquisition to be taken, Whether or no John 
Tresgor & his wife had made Wast & Destruction in the Manour of Weston; Et nos 
inde in Parleamento nostro post instans Pascha reddatis cerciores, & praedictos 
Johannem & uxorem suam attachiari faciatis, quod tunc sint coram nobis ad facien- 
dum super promissis quod de Consilio nostro duxerimus ordinandum, Teste Rege 
apud Clarendon xxviij die Marcij anno regni nostro nono. Ex Rot. Inquisition. de 
Vastis in Forest. de temp. Edw. 1. By the Inquisition taken thereupon, tis found that 
Dominus Johannes Tregor [sic] & Mabilia uxor ejus had committed Wast in the 
Manour of Weston; Ideo praedictum Manerium captum est in manum Domini Regis; 
Et praedicti Johannes & Mabilia attachiati, quod sint in proximo Parleamento post 
festum S Michaelis, inde responsuri juxta tenorem Mandati Regis. /bid.2¢ 


( ) Rex mandat Baronibus, quod demandam quam faciunt Isabellae de Fortibus 
Comitissae Albemarliae, de decem libris ad quas amerciata fuit coram Justiciarijs 
ultimo Itinerantibus in Comitatu Cumbriae pro defalta, ponant in respectum usque 
ad proximum Parliamentum post Pascha proximo futurum; Et tunc inde fiat quod de 
jure fuerit faciendum. Mich. Commun. 9 @ 10 E. 1, Rot. 3.4.2" 





26For references (d) through (h), see E368/52, m. 5. 
*7E159/55, mM. 3. 
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meantime, but to keep the said chatells under manucaption untill 
the said next Parliament (i). 

There being a Dispute between the Abbot of Hide and the Citi- 
zens of Winchester, Whether the Scite of that Abbey was within 
the County of Southampton, or within the Liberty of Winchester, 
the Treasurer prefixed the Abbot a Day to answer the Citizens of 
Winchester at the Exchequer concerning the premisses. But after- 
wards, the King, upon the Abbots [100] Petition, ordered the said 
matter to be brought before Him & his Council in the next Parlia- 
ment; And commanded the Barons of the Exchequer not to pro- 
ceed therein, but to Certify the same to the King in the said Par- 
liament (k). 

[102] The same King commanded the Barons to transmitt to 
Him in his Next Parliament, a certain Process had before them in 


(i) Quia Rex adjornavit coram eo in Parleamento post Pascha proximo futuro, 
Jordanum Godschep de Londonia, super morte Laurentij Duke Arettatum, & inde 
secundum Libertatem Ecclesiasticam postmodum canonice purgatum, ad recipien- 
dum ibidem, super [99] bonis & catallis suis in manum a occasione praedicta 
captis, quod Regi tunc de Consilio suo videbitur expedire: Rex mandat Baronibus, 
quod de bonis & catallis ad opus (Regis) nihil inde levari faciant, sed ea sub manu- 
captione qua nunc existunt usque ad Parleamentum praedictum integre custodiri 
faciant, absque alienatione aliqua inde facienda. Mich. Commun. 14 E 1. Rot. 4. b. in 
bundello 13 @ 14 E 1.28 


(k) Baronibus pro Abbate de Hida. Monstravit Regi Abbas de Hida, quod cum 
ipse & praedecessores sui semper huiusque quietientiterint de attachiamentis & dis- 
trictionibus faciendis in situ Abbaciae praedictae per Civis aut Ballivos Civitatis 
Wintoniae, & tam de dicto situ quam de alijs tenuris suis in Comitatu Suhamtoniae 
ad Baroniam suam spectantibus sint Vicecomiti Suthamtoniae & Coronatoribus 
ejusdam Comitatus in omnibus quae ad officium eorum pertinent, intendentes & 
respondentes: Barones, pro eo quod praedicti Cives nuper coram Thesaurio praesen- 
taverunt, quod Situs praedictae Abbaciae olim fuit infra Libertatem Civitatis 
praedictae, & quod attachiamenta & Placita Coronae, & alia emergentia infra dictam 
Abbaciam, spectare deberent ad Libertatem dictae Civitatis, & per praedictum [101] 
Abbatem eidem Civitati fuerunt subtracta; & quod dictus Abbas ——— sibi 
domos & mansiones in quibus tenentes solebant esse talliabiles & scottabiles Civitati 
praedictae, qui per subtractionem illam dictae Civitati modo talliabiles non sunt, per 
quod Status ejusdem plurimum deterioratur, sicut ipsi Cives asserunt, Thesaurarius 
eidem Abbati diem praefixit coram Baronibus in Scaccario, ad respondendum prae- 
fatis Civibus de praemissis, in ipsius Abbatis dispendium non modicum, & Liber- 
tatis suae laesionem manifestam, & contra legem & conseutudinem Regni: Et quia Rex 
vult quod loquela illa coram ipso & Consilio suo in proximo Parliamento deducatur, 
Rex mandat Baronibus, quod placito illi seu loquelae coram eidem ad Scaccarium 
placitandae seu tenendae interim supersedeant, & Regem in eodem Parliamento 
super — illo reddant certiorem. Mich. Commun. 14 E 1. Rot. 2. b. in bundello 
13 @ 14E 1,29 





28F 368/59, m. 4d. 29Ibid., m. 2d. 
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the Exchequer relating to the Knights Templars; That the King 
might do therein as his Council should advise (1). The Abbat of 
Feversham exhibited a Petition to the King, setting forth, that the 
Abbats Liberty of Feversham had been unduly seized into the Kings 
hands: The King sends the Petition to the Barons, Commanding them 
to enquire into the manner & cause of seizing the said Liberty, And 
that, if they found the Liberty to be replevyable, they should re- 
plevy it to the Abbat till the next [103] Parliament, that the Pro- 
ceedings being then stated before the King, he might give meet 
Directions in the case (m). 

The [104] Barons of the Exchequer recommended it to the Heirs 
Terretenants & Executours of Gregory de Rokesley an Accomptant 
to the Crown, to make their humble application to the King at the 
next Parliament touching a Debt of Mto demanded of them; And 
in the mean time the said Debt was respited (n). A [105] Process 
relating to Robert Earl of Oxford was sent from the Exchequer, 
before the King in Parliament (0). Several persons hereunder named 
had Days given them at the Exchequer to appear at the Kings Par- 


(1) Baronibus, pro Magistro Militiae Templi in Anglia. Mandat (Rex) Baronibus, 
quod eae quae coram els in pleno praedicto Scaccario de eadem praesentatione 
habent, venire faciant coram Rege in proximo Parliamento post Pascha proximo 
futurum, Ut habito inde avisamento pleniori, Rex ulterius inde fieri faciat quod de 
Consilio suo duxerit ordinandum. Et habeant ibi hoc Breve. Teste Rege apud Cant. ve 
die Januarij anno xxij®. Per Peticionem de Consilio. Hil, Communia 22 E 1. Rot. 
11, a3 

(m) Baronibus, pro Abate de Faversham. Abbas de Faversham sua Regi porrecta 
Petitione monstravit Regi graviter conquerendo, quod Robertus de Burghah Liber- 
tatem ipsius Abbatis de Faveresham nuper cepit in manum Regis, & captam tenet 
in eadem, minus juste, prout continetur in Petitione praedicta, quam Rex mittit 
Baronibus praesentibus inclusam, Mandans quod modo & causa captionis & deten- 
tionis praedictae perscrutatis, si invenerint quod dicta Libertas replegiabilis fuerit 
in hoc casu, tunc illam praefato Abbati replegiari faciant usque ad proximum 
Parliamentum Londoniae, ut hujus rei processu tunc habito plenius coram Rege, 
Rex Faciat inde fieri quod de Consilio suo noverit faciendum, Datum sub Privato 
Sigillo apud Dunde, vij die Augusti anno xxiiijo. Mich Memor. 25 E. 1. Rot.--.31 

(n) Unde dictum est eis, quod sequantur versus Regem ad proximum Parliamen- 
tum, si sibi viderint expedire. Et interim praedictae Mto respectuantur &c, Pas. 
Commun. in Bund. 26 & 27 E. 1. Rot. 23. a.82 

(o) A Writ for Robert de Veer Earl of Oxford, And an Inquisition taken con- 
cerning the Leet of the Manour of Swafham: The Record concludes, Et memoran- 
dum quod Breve praedictum quod fuit inter Communia istius anni remittitur cum 
isto Processu coram Rege in Parliamento &c. Pas. Memor. 34 E. 1. Rot. 32, 538 





80F 368/65, m. 37. a 
31] have been unable to find this case in the Michaelmas entries for 25 Edward I. 
82F159/72, m. 29. 33F 368/76, m. 38b. 
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liament, to prosecute their business There. And afterwards upon 
their non-prosecution in Parliament, the same business was re- 
sumed in the Exchequer. As in the case of [106] Edmund Baron of 
Stafford (p); of Theobald de Verdoun Senior (q); of Jobn Fitz- 
[108] Reginald (r); of Roger | 109] de Somervill (s); Walter [110] 


(p) Salop. Edmundus Baro de Stafford was attached to answer to the King, for 
not Doing his Service in the Kings Army of Scotland. He Pleads, that he holds of 
the King in Capite by Knights Service; And that be Did his Service in the Kings 
Army. He had Day in octabis S Hillarij ad Parliamentum Regis apud Karliolum. 
Postea, quia non constat Curiae hic, quod dictus Edmundus sequtus fuerit in Parlia- 
mento &c, praeceptum est Vicecomiti quod distringat ipsum--. Mich. Commun. 
34 @ 35 E.1. Rot. 13. b. Pars 1.34 

(q) War. He was likewise attached to answer, for not Doing his Service in the 
Kings Army against Scotland. He Pleads, that he holds of the King in Capite Three 
Knights fees & a half; & that be Did his Service for the same. Et super [107] (hoc) 
inspecto Rotulo huc misso de Garderoba, de illis qui fecerunt Regi servicium 
tempore praedicto, nec comperto ibidem quod idem Theobaldus fecerat Regi 
servicium aliquod &c, et hoc ei exposito & ostenso, ipse nichilo minus dicit praecise, 
quod fecit Domino Regi totum servicium suum quod ei debuit &c; et inde vocat ad 
warantum recordum Constabularij &—. Marescalli excercitus Regis; et petit diem de 
habendo waranto. He had Day in crastino S Martini; And found Six Sureties for 
bis Being Here at That day. Postea, adjornatur ulterius ad Parliamentum Regis 
apud Karliolum in octabis S. Hilarij. Postea, quia non constat Curiae hic quod dictus 
Theobaldus sequtus fuit in Parliamento &c, be was distrained to appear Here in octa- 
bis S. Michaelis. Afterwards, in the 2d year of King Edward II, Theobald produced 
a Writ, directed to the Treasurer & Barons, quod testatur quod praedictus Theobal- 
dus habuit servicium suum cum praedicto Rege E patre Regis E in excercitu Scotiae 
anno regni sui tricesimo quarto, pro servicio trium feodorum Militum & [108] 
dimidij, quod tunc eidem Regi E patri Regis nun recognovit &c. Et quia non constat 
Curiae ad praesens, quod praedictus Theobaldus teneat de Rege per aliud servicium 
&c., ipse Theobaldus quoad hoc inde sine die &c. 1b. Rot. 13. b.95 

(r) Oxon. Johannes filius Reginaldi attachiatus fuit ad respondendum Domino 
Regi, quare non fecit Regi servicium suum in exercitu Regis in Scocia anno xxxiiij®. Et 
idem Reginaldus venit per Adam de Harewedon Attornatum suum, et adjornatur 
super hoc ad Parliamentum Regis in octabis S Hillarij proximo futuris apud Karlio- 
lum. 1b. Rot. 14. b. Afterwards, it being (109) testified before the Kings Council, 
that John had performed his Service in the said Army according to the Kings precept, 
the King commanded the Barons by the following Writ, to acquit John of the said 
Demand: Baronibus pro Johanne filio Reginaldi. Quia testificatum est coram 
Consilio Regis per Hugonem le Despenser, quod idem Johannes habuit servicium 
suum per praeceptum Regis in comitiva ipsius Hugonis in excercitu Regis Scociae 
anno xxxiilj?: Rex mandat Baronibus, quod demandae quam per summonitionem 
Scaccarij faciunt praefato Johanni pro servicio de excercitu praedicto supersederi, et 
ipsum inde quietum esse faciant. Teste Rege apud Camboc iiijo die Marcij anno 
xxxv°, Per Peticionem de Consilio. Pas. Brevia 35 E. 1. Rot. go. a.26 

(s) Ebor. Being attached to answer as above, [110] he produced the Princes 
Certificate; et super hoc porrexit Thesaurario & Baronibus Litteras Edwardi filij 

34F 368/77, m. 15d. 

35]bid. See also Rotuli Parliamentorum; ut et Petitiones, et Placita in Parliamento 
(London, 1777), I, 216. Hereafter cited as Rot, Parl. 
36F 368/77, m. 16d and 42. 
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de Pavely (t); Roger de la Ware (u); and [112] Robert de Benteley 
(w). In [113] the case of John Besilles, a Supplication was exhib- 
ited to the King & his Council. The matter thereof was referred to 
the Treasurer & Council, that an Inquisition might be taken & 
searches made. Thereupon (continuato processu usque in Parlia- 
mento Domini Regis), habito tractatu cum omnibus Magnatibus 
in pleno Parliamento existentibus, Judgment was given therein (x). 

[114] The Abbot of Aberconwey being Distrained to render at 
the Exchequer his Accompt, as Collectour of a Disme of the Diocese 





Regis Principis Walliae, testificantes dictum Rogerum fecisse servicium suum in 
excercitu praedicto in partibus de Carrik, de mandato ipsius Principis, per quas 
quidem Litteras idem Princeps supplicavit quod dictum servicium allocaretur dicto 
Rogero, vel quod adjornaretur ad Parliamentum Regis de habendo waranto suo 
inde &c. Et super hoc, idem Rogerus habet diem ad idem Parliamentum, videlicet in 
octabis S. Hilarij: Postea, quia dictus Rogerus non habuit warantum suum, nec 
constat Curiae &c, quod sequtus fuerit in Parliamento &c, praeceptum est Vicecomiti 
quod distringat per terras &c. Postea recessit sine die, sicut continetur in Memorandis 
Mich. 2° Regis E filij Regis hujus. /b. Rot. 16. b.37 


(t) Wiltes. He was attached to answer [111] as above: And Adjourned to the 
Kings Parliament, de habendo waranto suo &c. 1b, Rot. 18. a.58 


(u) Glouc. He was attached to answer, as above. He Pleaded that he held of the 
King in Capite by Knights Service; And that he Did his Service in the Kings Army, 
by John la Ware his Son: He had Day till the Kings Parliament. 1b. Rot. 13. a. 
Afterwards, the King commanded the Barons to acquitt Roger in that case, viz. by 
this Writ: Baronibus pro Rogero de la Ware. Quia testatum est coram Rege per 
Guidonem de Bello Campo Comitem War., quod Rogerus de la Ware habuit 
servicium suum cum Rege in excercitu Regis Scociae anno xxxiiij®: The King com- 
mands the Barons to cease Distress, @ to acquitt him in That behalf. Teste Rege 
apud Karliolum xxv die Marcij anno xxxv. Per consilium. Pas. Brevia 35. E. 1. Rot. 
go. b.39 


(w) Stafford. Compertum est in Originali Cancellariae de anno regni Regis nunc 
vij°, quod Rex xj die Januarij cepit homagium praedicti Roberti (de Benteleye) —. 
Et dictum est eidem Roberto, quod sequatur in Cancellaria &c ad scrutari faciendum 
Rotulos &c, ita quod Rex mandet Thesaurario & Baronibus hic quod &c ad exon- 
erationem suam de eodem relevio. Et habet diem ad proximum Parliamentum Regis. 
Postea constat Curiae hic quod praedictus Robertus non sequebatur ad Parliamen- 
tum in forma praemissa; Ideo mandatum est Episcopo, quod distringat ipsum 
Robertum &c ita &c. Afterwards a plurill Distringas issued against him. Mich. 
Commun. 34 @ 35 E 1 Rot. 16. b.*° 


(x) Ryl. Plac. Parl. p. 372, 373. anno 35 E 1.4 





87[bid., m. 18d. 

38[bid., m. 20. See also Rot. Parl., I, 216. 
89F 368/77, m. 15 and 42d. 

40Tbid., m. 18d. 


*1Rot. Parl., I, 214. It was the case of Johanna, widow of Edward Besilles. 
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of St Asaph (and the Bishop of Bangor for his own Diocese): The 
Abbot prayed to be discharged of his Accompt, Because he could 
not levy the Disme by reason the Churches were Burnt & Destroyed 
by the late War kindled in those parts: Whereupon, he was ad- 
journed from the Exchequer to the Parliament, that it might be dis- 
cussed There, Whether he should be discharged of his Accompt, 
for the cause alledged, or not: But afterwards, it not appearing to the 
Barons, that he had Sued in Parliament, writs of Distringas were 
issued afresh out of the Exchequer, [115] against the said Bishop & 
Abbot (y). 

[116] William de Melton late Keeper of the Kings Wardrobe, & 
Now Archbishop Elect of York, being about to set forth for the 
Court of Rome, came into the Kings Parliament at Lincoln, & there 
before the King (in the presence of the Treasurer) made Two per- 
sons his Attorneys, to hear the Accompts to be rendred in the Ward- 
robe, and to Prepare & Render to the King the said Williams Ac- 
compt of the Wardrobe, and to Do other Acts for him in the said 
Wardrobe. The Memorandum of this matter was enrolled, by the 
Kings Command, here in the Rolls of the Exchequer, & in the Pell 
of the Receipt (z). 


(y) Northwallia. De die dato. John de Grey Justicier of North-Wales was com- 
manded to distrain Anian Bishop of Bangor, lately Collectour of a Subsidy granted 
by the Clergy to King Edward I anno 23°, & of a Disme granted by them anno 
249, in that Diocese, And the Abbot of Aberconwey Collectour of the said Subsidy 
& Disme in the Diocese of St Asaph, to render an Accompt thereof to the King. Et 
Abbas de Aberconwey venit and dicit, quod compotum in praemissis reddere non 
potest, quia dicit quod tempore concessionis Medietatis & Decimae praedictarum, 
guerra suborta fuit in Wallia, & Ecclesiae Partium illarum combustae penitus & 
destructae, per quod nihil levavit nec levare potuit &c. Unde petit exonerari de 
Compoto praedicto. Et super hoc dictum est ei quod sequatur inde versus Regem 
in proximo Parliamento, ut tunc discutiatur in eodem, utrum debeat onerari de 
Compoto praedicto necne. Et Abbas adjornatur—. Postea finito Parliamento 
praedicto, non est compertum, praefatos Collectores aliquid fuisse prosecutos in 
exonerationem sui in praemissis &c. Ideo mandatum est Johanni de Grey Justiciario 
Northwalliae quod distringat eos &c. Mich. Praesentationes @c 9 E 2 Rot. 117. 4.4? 


(z) Memorandum quod Willelmus de Melton nuper Custos Garderobae Regis 
nunc Archiepiscopus Ebor. Electus, & de licentia Regis versus Curiam Romanum 
pro negocio Electionis suae prosequendo profecturus, nuper in Parliamento Regis 
apud Lincolniam, de Licentia ipsius Regis coram ipso Domino Rege in praesentia 
Thesaurarij posuit loco suo Robertum de Wodehouse & Ricardum de Feryby 
Clericos ad compotos in dicta Garderoba reddendos de tempore quo ipse Willelmus 
fuit Custos qqnem © Garderobae nomine ipsius Willelmi audiendos, & ad compotum 


OE 159/89, m. 117. 
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The [118] Abbey of Bardeney was seised into the Kings hands, 
because of certain Dissensions between the Abbot & Monks There. 
Robert de Waynflet the Abbot came into the Exchequer before the 
Treasurer & Barons & Council, & Prayed to have That House re- 
stored to him as Abbot. At the same time there came also into the 
Exchequer a Monk of Bardeney, who alleged, that the said Robert 
had wasted the Revenues of the House &c, and ought not to be 
admitted for Abbot: Whereof he offered on behalf of the King to 
make full Proof, and Prayed, that the Abbey might remain in the 
Kings hands, untill the said Roberts Behaviour in the premisses was 
enquired into. Upon [119] Hearing of Both sides, it was Ordered 
at the Exchequer, That the matter should be Discussed in the next 
Parliament, & that in the meantime the Abbey should remain in the 
Kings hands &c (a). 





ipsius Willelmi de praedicta Garderoba praeparandum & Domino Rege reddendum, 
& eciam ad [117] faciendas billas seu memoranda alia sigillis ipsorum Roberti & 
Ricardi signanda, de debitis quae deberi continget in dicta Garderoba de tempore 
praedicto, praetextu quarum billarum seu memorandorum solutio fiat ad Scaccarium 
Receptae Creditoribus &c super Libertate Garderobae &c de tempore ipsius Willelmi. 
Et ex praecepto Regis fit hoc Memorandum super praemissis, irrotulandum in 
Memorandis Scaccarij hic, & in Pelle Memorandorum de Recepta Scaccarij. Pas. 
Commun. 9 E 2. Rot. leg. Liberate 99. a.43 


(a) Lincolnia. Memorandum quod die Jovis xxj die Marcij venit ad Scaccarium 
coram Thesaurario & Baronibus & quibasdam de Consilio Regis eis assidentibus 
ffrater Robertus de Waynflet Abbas Domus de Bardeneye quae est ex fundatione 
progenitorum Regis nunc quondam Regum Angliae, et pecijt Domun illam cum 
pertinencijs sibi restitui tamquam Abbati ejusdem loci &c, dicens domum illam 
nuper fuisse captam in manum Regis et jamdiu extitisse in eadem, et adhuc esse, et 
in custodia Eschaetoris ex parte Regis &c, propter quasdam querelas minus veras 
Regi factas de ipso Abbate, per quosdam Monachos de Domo praedicta eidem 
Abbati maliciose adversantes &c. Et super hoc optulit se coram praefatis Thesaurario 
et Baronibus et alijs de Consilio [120] quidam .. . Monachus Domus praedictae, et 
asservit quod dictus ffrater Robertus, dum ipse custodiam habuit de Domo praedicta, 
bona ad eandem Domum spectancia dissipavit et adeo improvide expendidit, quod 
elemosinae constitutae libdem fieri non potuerunt, nec vix Conventus Domus 
praedictae sustentari ibidem. Et hoc paratus est ostendere sufficienter quandocumque 
placuerit Domino Regi, et quod dictus ffrater Robertus pro Abbate Loci praedicti 
admitti non debet. Et petit pro statu Regis, de cujus progenitorum fundatione dicta 
Domus extat fundata, quod Domus illa in manu Regis remaneat, quousque plenius 
sciatur veritas de gesta praedicti ffratris Roberti &c, Et quod Discussio inde fiat in 
parliamento &c. Et auditis hinc inde rationibus &c, Concordatum est, quod Discussio 
inde fiat ad proximum Parliamentum, et quod dicta Domus remaneat in manu Regis 
quo usque &c. &c. Et dictus Eschaetor praesens pecijt super hoc avisamentum dic- 
torum Thesaurarij et Baronum et aliorum de Consilio praesencium, [121] quantum 
videlicet debeat interim facere habere dicto Abbati pro sustentacione sua, de exilibus 





43]bid., m. 99. 
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[122] A Plea was moved before the Popes Nuncio in England, 
against the Executours of Anthony Bishop of Durham and Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. A Prohibition issued. At the instance of the Nuncio, 
the King now commandeth the Barons to consider the case; and, if 
it did not touch the Kings Dignity, to take orders for revoking the 
Prohibition; And if it did touch the King, Then to certify the King 
thereof in his next Parliament (b). The [123] King by Writ com- 
manded the Barons to certify to him under the E xchequer Seal in 
the Next Parliament to meet at York, the Case of Henry atte Swan 
of St Osithe, & in the interim not to molest him or his Sureties upon 
That occasion on the Kings behalf (b) [sic]. 

The King [124] brought a Writ of Scire facias in his Parliament 
at Carlile, against Anthony Bishop of Durham (who was at That 
time at the Court of Rome) for the Manour of Werk in Tyndale; 
& for the Bishops non-appearance at the Parliament, seized the 
Manour into his hands, though no Original Writ had been before 
brought against the Bishop for the same. The Bishop by his Petition 
suggested ‘This & other matters to the King; Praying Relief: Here- 
upon the King commands the Barons, to search the Rolls of the said 
Parliament, which were in Their custody, & to Certify the Record 


& Process of the said cause under the Seal of the Exchequer, to the 
King in his next Parliament (c). 





Domus ode, et alijs Misenidil ibidem. Et ijdem ‘Penmnenaiae et Barones et 
alij de Consilio praesentes, habito super hoc tractatu, concordarint quod dictus 
Abbas habeat per septimanam pro sustentatione sua viginti solidos, et prior ejusdem 
Loci per diem sex denarios, et quilibet aliorum Monachorum tres denarios; Et quod 
illi qui liberationes seu corodia de jure habere debent in Domo praedicta, habeant 
pro hujusmodi liberationibus seu Corodijs per diem quod racionabile fuerit, habita 
in hoc consideratione ad illud quo pro sustentacione Monachorum superius ordina- 
tum est &c. Et hijs deductis, residuum exituum Domus praedictae custodiat Eschaetor 
salvo &c, donec Rex inde aliud &c. Hilar. Record. 1. E. 2. Rot. 42. b.4+ 

(b) Teste Rege apud Ebor. 10 Dec. anno 12. Per ipsum Regem & per Petitionem de 
Consilio. Hil. Brevia 12 E 2 Rot. 77. a.45 

(b) Trin. Brevia 12 E 2. Rot. 105. a.46 


(c) Monstravit Regi venerabilis pater [125] L [sic] Episcopus Dunolmensis per 
Petitionem suam coram Rege & Consilio suo exhibitam, quod cum —, The Writ 


44F 368/78, m. 43d. Cf. Richardson and Sayles, “The Early Records of the English 
Parliaments, BIHR, VI (1928-29), 72; referring to this case, they remark: “It is no 
new thing for the exchequer court to remit to parliament cases in which the king 
was concerned...” 

45 368/89, m. 77. 

46]bid., m. 105. 
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[126] The cause of these frequent adjournments might be chiefly 
this, that the Barons of the Exchequer were unwilling in those cases 
to act Rege inconsulto, and therefore chose to have the matter 
brought before the King in his Parliament or Council. And, by the 
instances set down in this section, and otherwise, it seemeth that 
many cases as well unsolemn as solemn, and many of small as well as 
of great weight, were transmitted from the Kings other Courts to 
his Parliament or Council. [127] On the other part, sometimes Pleas 
and other business were sent from the Parliament or Council to the 
Exchequer (or some other of the Kings Courts), that Justice might 
be done to the Parties There. The [128] Priour of the Trinity of 
London & Bogo de Clare were, upon their Confession, convicted 
before the Kings Council of a Misdemeaner: They found Pledges; 
Bogos pledges for his Fine were admitted before the Treasurer at 
the Exchequer; And the Priour was also remitted Thither, to do 
what the Treasurer should enjoin him on the Kings behalf (d). 

Cecilie [129] de la More petitioned to the King & his Council, 
upon her Case. The Petition was transmitted to the Exchequer; And 
There she had Relief accordingly (e). 

[130] A Petition of John de Sperbolt was transmitted from the 
Parliament to the Exchequer. The case was this. In the first year of 
King Edward I, William de Spersholt took the Manour of Hake- 
bourne at ferm, Rendring yearly to the King x" viij* x4, undid the 


recites the matter as above, And then, Rex mandat Baronibus, quod scrutatis suvelie 
de Parliamento praedicto qui sunt sub custodia sua ut dicitur, recordum inde & 
processum cum omnibus ea tangentibus Regi sub sigillo Scaccarij Regis in proximo 
Parliamento Regis mittant, & hoc breve—. Teste Rege apud Kirkham x die Aprilis 
anno xij. Per Peticionem de Consilio. Pas. Brevia 12 E. 2. Rot. 95. b.47 

(d) Et sciendum quod plegij de praedicto fine admittuntur coram Thesaurario 
ad Scaccarium, per praeceptum Domini Regis. Et praedictus Prior mittitur ibidem 
ad faciendum secundum quod Thesaurarius ei dicet ex parte Domini Regis. Ry/. Plac. 
Parl. 6.& 7. Anno 18. E, 1.48 

(e) London; Peticio Ceciliae de la More. Memorandum quod per Consilium Ed- 
wardi filij Regis, locum ejus Tenentis ad praesens in Anglia, missa fuit hic quaedam 
Peticio cujus tenor talis est. A nostre Seignour le Rey, e a son Conseil, Monstre 
Cecille de la More de Loundres que—Et indorsatur illa Peticio sic, Adeat Scaccarium, 
et si ita sit tunc allocetur ei in precio dictarum Lanarum id quod debuit pro Custuma 


Lanarum suarum quas alias transducere fecit—. Mich Commun. 25 & 26 E 1. Rot. 20. 
a.49 








~4TIbid., m. gsd. ; 
48Rot. Parl., I, 17. 
49F 368/69, m. 20. 
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full Age of Richard de Windesore the Kings Ward. In the Sixth 
year of the King, Richard de Windesore came & proved his Full 
age, & obtained a Writ to have seisin of the Manour. And yet the 
Treasurer & Barons charged the Petitioner John (son of the said 
William) with the Ferm of the said Manour after That time. Upon 
this Petition, the King & his Council Ordered, that John should be 
discharged of the said Ferm from the time that Richard de Winde- 
sore became of Full age; And directed the Barons of the Exchequer 
to Enquire, either by Search of Records or by Enquest of Jurours, 
at What time Richard [131] de Windesore came to his Full age. 
And accordingly, it being Found by Inquisition taken at the Ex- 
chequer, that Richard was of Full age at the Nativity of St Mary 
in the Sixth year of the King, & had Then seisin given him of the 
said Manour; Judgment was given in the Exchequer, that John de 
Sperholte should be Discharged of the said Ferme from the said 
Feast of the Nativity of St Mary (f). 


(f) Berk. Petitio Johannis de Sperholt. Memorandum quod a Parliamento Regis 
habito apud Westmonasterium in quindena Nativitatis S Johannis Baptistae anno 
vicesimo quinto, missa fuit Baronibus hic quaedam Petitio per Regem & Consilium 
suum, pro Johanne filio Willelmi de Spersholte, cujus tenor talis est. Willame de 
Spersholte [132] prist le Maner de Hakeburne a ferme par bref de Commissioun 
de la Chauncelerye, lan du regne le Rey que ore est primer, Rendaunt par an x liveres 
viijs x4, jesque al Age Richard de Windlesore fiz e heyr Sire Willame de Windesores 
que feut en la garde le Rey, vent Richard de Windesore lan sime e porta bref de 
prover sun Age devaunt Sire Johan de Kerkeby e Sire Nicol de Stapeltone a Wind- 
Sonat e prova sun Age, e aveyt breef de aver seisine del dit Maner en memes lan 
syme, e neskedent les Tresorier & Barons del Escheker chargent le devaunt dit Johan 
de—devaunt dite ferme ausint com il feut tenaunt del dit Maner peus le tempe que 
Richard de Windesore aveyt seisine de meme le Maner, la ou le dit Johan syme ne 
tient; Dount il prye por Deu al Rey e a son Conseyl quil luy face remedye, si luy plest. 
Et indorsatur ista petitio sic, Videantur Rotuli de Cancellaria pro homagio vel proba- 
tione aetatis Ricardi de Windesores, et a die probationis vel homagij exoneretur 
firma, et si hujusmodi probatio vel homagium non inveniantur, tune facta Inquisi- 
tione [133] per Barones de scaccario videlicet quo tempore idem Ricardus fuit 
plenae aetatis, et a die eodem juxta eandem Inquisitionem Johannem de Spersholt 
filium Willelmi de Spersholt de dicta firma exonerent et quietum esse faciant 
Barones praedicti. Et quia nichil inde invenitur in Cancellaria, praeceptum fuit 
vicecomiti, quod venire faceret modo hic videlicet in Crastino Sancti Michaelis xij 
tam Milites quam &c de Comitatu Berk. per quos &c, ad certificandum Barones super 
praemissis. Et inquisitio venit per Willelmum Rampeyn et alios, Qui jurati dicunt 
super sacramentum suum, quod Ricardus de Windesore filius Willelmi de Winde- 
sores fuit plenae aetatis circa festum Nativitatis B Mariae Virginis anno regni Regis 
nunc sexto, et tunc aetatem suam probavit coram J de Kirkeby et N. de Stapeltone 
per breve Regis, et statim postea habuit seisinam Manerij de Hakeburne ut de 
haereditate sua per Breve Regis, quod quidem Manerium fuerat a tempore mortis 
Willelmi [134] de Windesores patris ipsius Ricardi ratione minoris aetatis suae in 
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[135] Walter de Derneford & Joan his wife exhibited (in the 
Parliament at Westminster) a Petition to the King & his Council, 
Shewing, That by Recognisance made at the Exchequer Anno 1°, 
E I, they were endebted to Adam de Stratton in Cs payable for the 
term of eighteen years, That being afterwards summoned before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, to answer the said Debt to the King, 
they came & shewd forth Acquittances from the 13th to the 18th 
year, which were Allowed; And alleged that they once had Acquit- 
tances from the first to the 13th year, but that the same were Burnt 
in their Houses of Quidhamton, And Prayed the same might be 
Enquired by the Countrey; But they were overruled therein at the 
Exchequer. This Petition (amongst others) was sent from the said 
Parliament to the Exchequer. And There it was Ordered, [136] 
that an Enquest should Find the Truth of the said matter alleged. 
A Jury was accordingly summoned to the Exchequer who Found 
for the Petitioners (g). 





manu Regis nomine custodiae usque tunc. Et quia per Regem ex Consilium suum 
concordatum fuit, quod Barones inquirerent, quo tempore Ricardus de Windesores 
fuit plenae aetatis, et quod ipsi ab eodem die exonerent Johannem filium Willelmi 
de Spersholte de firma praedicta; et per istam inquisitionem captam praetextu peti- 
tionis praedictae est compertum, quod fuit plenae aetatis circa festum Nativitatis B 
Mariae anno sexto, et tunc aetatem suam probavit, Et seisinam manerij de Hakeburne 
per breve Regis habuit, Consideratum est quod praedictus Johannes filius Willelmi de 
Spersholte de firma quae ab eo exigitur pro Manerio illo praetextu Commissionis sibi 
inde factae Willelmo patri suo usque ad legitimam aetatem praedicti Ricardi ab 
eodem festum Nativitatis B Mariae exoneretur et inde sit quietus. Mich. Communia 
25. et 26. E. 1, Rot. 14. b, 5° 

(g) Suhamton. Walterus de Derneford & Johanna uxor ejus liberarunt Petitionem 
suam in Parliamento —_ apud Westmonasterium, in Quadragesima anno praesenti, 
in haec verba, A nostre Seignur le Rey e a son Consail mustrent Walter de Derneford 
& Johane sa femme, quil esteient tenuz en cent souz annuelz a Adam de Strattone a 
terme de xviij anns par leur reconisaunce faite al Eschekere nostre Seignour le Rey 
en lan de son Regne primer, les queux cent souz annuelz il paierent al dit Adam, e 
de la paie de an en an prestrent de luy acquitaunce; Et puis les avaunt ditz Wauter 
[sic] et Johane furent somons devaunt les Barouns del Eschekiere a respondre a 
nostre Seignur le Rey del avauntdite dette, Et les avaunt (ditz) Wauter e Johane 
vindrent € mustrerant aquitaunces del an trezime jusques al an xviij, les queles leur 
furent allocoes, Et de la toute de deniers del an primer jusques al an xiij il diseient 
qil aveient acquittaunces, les queles furent arses en lour [137] mesons de Quidhamton, 
e ceo prieront il quil fecit enquis per bon pays; a quel Averrement il ne poeient estre 
resceu mes demoerent a Jugement. Dont il prient por Dieu vos agardz si il doivent 
estre chargez de les annz primes passez peus quil ount acquitaunces de les annz plus 
tardiss, Ou que vous voillez assigner le Tresorer e les Barons del Eschekiere, quil 
enquiergent par bon pays si la toute soit faite al dit Adam com avaunt est dit ou 


50Tbid., m. 14d. 
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[139] The Executours of William de Lue Bishop of Ely, lately 
Keeper of the Kings Wardrobe, exhibited a Petition in the same 
Parliament, Praying the King to command the Treasurer & Barons 
of his Exchequer, to Amend a Mistake in the Testatours Accompt 
of the Wardrobe, which had passed unobserved in the Rolls & 
Counter-rolls of the Wardrobe, and likewise in the Great Roll of 
Accompts of the Exchequer for the 12th & 13th years of the King, 
& to make Due Allowance to the Executours upon the said Ac- 
compt. This Petition (together with several others) was remitted 
from the said Parliament to the Exchequer, with a Direction in- 
dorsed on it, for amending the said Rolls accordingly. Whereupon, 
the Treasurer & Barons, Ordered the same to be Amended, and 
such Allowance to be made to the Executours upon the Accompt, 
as [140] was Rightful (h). 








noun. Et ista petitio missa fuit a parliamento praedicto ad Scaccarium, inter alias 
petitiones missas ibidem de eodem parliamento; Et indorsatur sic, Adeant Scaccarium 
et ibi fiat eis Justitia. Et praedicti Walterus et Johanna per Johannem de Watford 
attornatum suum modo ad quindenam Paschae venerunt, quem diem habuerunt ad 
audiendum Judicium suum de eo si admitti possent ad verificandum per patriam quod 
Litterae acquietanciae quas dixerunt se habuisse de L xxiij vjs viij4, de arreragijs 
praedictorum Centum solidorum ab [138] anno primo usque annum xiij essent 
combustae in Domibus suis apud Quidhamton nec ne, et quod nichil aretro fuit Adae 
de Strattone de praedictis Cs. Annuis anno xvij finiente incipiente xviij, quo anno 
catalla ipsius Adae per suum forisfactum per Judicium Curiae Regis fuerunt con- 
fiscata, et quo anno Solutio praedictorum Centum Solidorum annuorum omnino 
cessabat expecierunt ut prius, quod veritas inde inquiratur qualiter cunque &c. Et 
concordatum, quod inde fiat inquisitio. Et sag en est vicecomiti, quod venire 
faciat hic a die S Michaelis in xv dies, xij tam Milites quam alios &c, de visneto de 
Quedhamton, per quos &c. The Jury found for the Petitioners. No Judgment. Pas. 
Communia 26 & 27. E. 1. Rot. 23. b.54 

(h) Petitio Executorum testamenti Magistri W de Luda nuper Eliensis Episcopi. 
Executores testamenti bonae memoriae nuper W Eliensis Episcopi defuncti quondam 
Custodis Garderobae Domini Regis, liberarunt in Parliamento ejusdem Regis apud 
Westmon. in quadragesima anno praesenti, quandam Petitionem Consilio Regis in 
haec verba, A nostre Seigneur le Rey mustrent les Esseqetours lesvesque de Ely nad 
guerres Gardein de la Garderobe, que come la Clergie de la Province de Canterbir. 
urent graunte a nostre Seigneur le Rey la Quinzime de leur biens en les annz x° xj° 
xij9; E la Clergie de la province de Everwyk lui graunta le Dime de leur biens en les 
annz x & xj; de la = Dime Williame de Beverle Clerk feust assigne Coilleur, e 
envea plusours foiz deners en la dite Garderobe de cele Dime, E les Clerks que furent 
en dite Garderobe de soutz le dit Gardein entrerent en leur Roulles [141] quinzime 
pur dime, pur ceo qeux ne savoient pas la divisioun comment la une province dona 
Quinzime et lautre Disme: Par quel errour le dit Gardein se chargea en sun Acconte 
rendu al Escheqier de Quinzime resceue de Williame de Beverle collieur de la dite 
province de Everwik, par la ou il deust avoir dit coilleur de la Disme de la dite prov- 
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[145] Several other matters were remitted from the Parliament 
to the Exchequer: In the case of William de Vesey and John Fitz 
Thomas (i); of [146] the Priour & Convent of Kenelworth (k); 
the Citizens of Norwich (1); the Bishop of Ely (m); The Com- 
monalty of Cumberland (n); The Priour & Convent of Merton (0); 
and the Abbot & Convent of Hyde (p). 





ince de Everwik: Par quei les avauntdiz Esseqetours a nostre Siegneur le Roi de 
sa grace voil maunder au Tresorier et as Barons del Escheqier, qil amendent leur 
Roulles de cele misprision, et faire pleine allowaunce as dite Esseqetours des deners 
dont le dit mort est charge en son acconte avauntdit. Et ista petitio missa fuit de Par- 
liamento praedicto, simul cum alijs, hic expedienda, quae sunt in Custodia Rememora- 
toris Thesaurarij; Et indorsatur dicta petitio sic; Constat Regi et Consilio suo, quod 
anno decimo et undecimo Clerus Provinciae Eboraci concesserat Regi Decimam 
[142] bonorum suorum tantummodo, et Clerus Provinciae Cantuariae eisdem annis 
x°, et xi? et anno xij® concesserat ipsi Regi Quintamdecimam partem bonorum 
suorum; propter quod faciant Thesaurarius et Barones de Scaccario amendari er- 
rorem praedictum de nominatione Quintaedecimae provinciae Eboraci et loco 
Quintaedecimae scribi faciant Decimam ejusdem provinciae Eboraci in omnibus 
Rotulis dictam Decimam contingentibus, tam in Rotulis et Contrarotulis de Gardero- 
ba Regis, quam in Rotulo de Compoto ipsius W inde reddito ad Scaccarium oo. 
tum: Et praetextu hujus petitionis, praedicti Thesaurarius et Barones scrutari fecerunt 
Rotulos et Contrarotulos de eodem Garderoba, et Rotulos Compoti praedicti 
Magistri Willelmi redditi ad Scaccarium de Garderoba Regis de annis ix®, x°, xjo & 
xij°, et Magnos Rotulos Compotorum de annis xij & xiij®, in [143] quibus scribitur 
Compotus praedictus. Et compertum fuit, quod praedictus Wiilelmus onerat se in 
Rotulis suis praedictis de diversis summis pecuniae receptis de Quintadecima Cleri 
provinciae Eboraci, Regi concessa de x° et xj®, praedictis, quibus annis Clerus dedit 
Regi Decimam bonorum suorum et non Quintamdecimam, sicut Regi et Consilio 
suo ad plenum constat; per quod manifestum est, quod erratum fuit per Clericos 
scribentes Rotulos praedictos de Garderoba, in hoc quod ubi scripserunt in eisdem 
Rotulis pecuniam receptam de Quintadecima Cleri provinciae Eboraci, scripsisse 
deberunt pecuniam provenientem de Decima Cleri illius provinciae. Et quia Rex 
mandavit Thesaurario et Baronibus, quod emendari facerent errorem praedictum, 
sicut supra continetur in dorso petitionis, Concordati sunt eidem Thesaurarius et 
Barones, quod tam in praedictis Rotulis de Garderoba et Contrarotulis [144] ejusdem, 
quam in praedictis Rotulis Compotorum de annis xij et xiij, scribatur Decima Cleri 
Provinciae Eboraci, Ubi scribitur Quintadecima, et sic error praedictus emendetur, 
et allocantia quae incumbit fiat Executoribus praedictis. Pas. Communia 26. & 27. E.1. 
Rot. 24. a.52 

(i) Ryl. Plac. Parl, 22 E 1. p. 201. 

(k) Ryl. Plac. Parl. 33 E. 1. p. 244. 

(1) 1b. 33. E. 1. p. 247. 

(m) 1b. p. 249. 33. E. 1. 

(n) Ib. p. 250. 33. E 2. 

(o) 1b. p. 254. 33 Et. 

(p) Ib. p. 256. 33 E 1.58 


52]bid., m. 30. 
8For references (i) through (p), see Rot. Parl., 1, 127, 160-161, 162, 163, 164, 166, 
167. 
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[147] The Petition of Margaret de Holland (q), and of [148] 
the Abbot of Leyston (r) were sent back from the Kings Council 
to the Exchequer; and the [149] Petition of John Sampson (s) from 
the Parliament to the Exchequer. 

[150] The Burgesses of Great Yarmouth presented a Petition to 
the King & his Council, shewing that the King was indebted to them 
in M marks advanced to him by way of Loan, & in MDCCto for 
the Areres of Wages of divers men provided by them at the Kings 
Command for his Expedition in Gascony, & in CCLto which they 
had laid out by his Command in building of Two Galleys, & in 
DCCLXXXto for Wages of Mariners & others, & for other expenses 
about the Expedition against Scotland, And Praying Allowance 
thereof might be made to them at the Exchequer. Upon this Peti- 
tion, the King commanded the Barons, to make them Allowance, 
out of their Debts at the Exchequer, of all such summs as should be 
found justly due to them; as hereunder [151] is specified (t). 


(q) Baronibus, pro Margareta quae fuit uxor Johannis de Holand. She exhibited 
her Petition to the King @ his Council, upon her Case. The King commands the 
Barons of the Exchequer, that they cause the said Debts (which were certain Areres 
of the Disme and Vintisme, Regi per Communitatem Regni sui concessarum in 
Comitatu Lincolniae) to be proportioned amongst the Tenants of the said Lands 
and Tenements, juxta ratam porcionis tenurae cujuslibet tenentis, so that the said 
Margaret or other Tenants might not be distrained to pay the said Debts except for 
the porcion belonging to them in the said Lands and tenements—. Teste Rege apud 
Lynliston x die Marcij anno xxx. per petitionem retornatam de Consilio. Pas. Brevia 
35. E. 1. Rot. go. b.54 

(r) Baronibus, pro Abbate de Leyston. A Petition was exhibited by the Abbot to 
the King & his Council. It was sent, by Writ of the Chancery, to the Treasurer © 
Barons, for them to do therein what should be according to Law @ Right. Pas. 
Commun. 35 E 1. Rot. 43 a. inter Brevia.®5 

(s) Ebor. Pro Johanne Sampson. Tis a Writ for him, who was Custos Castri Regis 
de Skardeburgh, to the Treasurer and Barons to satisfye him for the arreares of bis 
yearly fee for that Custody, et de equis et hernasijs which he lost in the Siege of 
Stryvelin. Teste me ipso apud Dovorriam xix® die Julij anno regni nostri Tricesimo, 
per petitionem de parliamento Lyncolniae. Trin. Communia 35. E 1. Rot. 63a.5° 

(t) Supplicarunt Regi Burgenses de Magna Gernemuth per Petitionem suam 
coram Rege & Consilio suo porrectam, quod cum eisdem Burgensibus in mille marcis 
ex causa mutui; de tempore quo Johannes de Kirkeby fuit Thesaurarius Regis, et in 
MDCC libris de arreragiis vadiorum diversorum hominum per ipsos Burgenses ad 
mandatum Regis in Vasconia, pro expedicione guerrae Regis ibidem, nuper missorum 
et per magnum tempus commorancium, et in ducentis et quinquaginta libris quas 
posuerunt de mandato Regis in factura duarum galearum in Villa praedicta, et in 

54F 368/77, m. 42d. 

55]Ibid., m. 45. 

56Tbid., m. 65. 
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[153] Peter Flory and others, Merchants of Jreland, exhibited to 
the Kings Council at his Parliament, a Petition upon their case. The 
Petition was sent to the Exchequer, with an award endorsed that 
the Treasurer should do Right to the Petitioners (u). 

[155] A Petition was presented to the King & his Council at York 
by Gilbert Askyl; The King sent it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bur y & the Council at the Exchequer; Commanding them to Ordain 
& Do therein what should seem best to their Discretions (w). 

[156] A Controversy being moved about the Right of Presenta- 
tion to the Hospital of St Catharine without the Tower of London, 





septingentis et quater viginti libris pro vadijs quorumdam nautarum, et alijs missis 
diversis per eodem Burgenses pro Expeditione guerra Regis Scociae factis per diver- 
sas vices, teneatur: Rex vult eisdem Burgensibus dictas pecuniarum summas, in debi- 
tis quae Regi debent ad Scaccarium, [152] facere allocare, et Rex ipsorum Burgensium 
peticioni in hac parte favorabiliter annuens, Mandat Baronibus, quod visis Literis et 
alijs memorandis per quae dicti Burgenses asserunt Regem sibi in dictis pecuniarum 
Summis teneri, examinatis que diligenter debitis illis, quae videlicet inde sint clara 
et quae non clara, de hijs quae per hujusmodi inspectionem et examinacionem inveniri 
contigerit Regem eis de claro debere, eisdem Burgensibus, in debitis quae Regi de- 
bent ad idem Scaccarium, tam videlicet de Decima, undecima, sexta et septima, 
vicesima et tricesima, Regi nuper; a Communitate Regni sui concessis, quam ex 
alijs causis quibuscunque, ad idem Scaccarium, prout justum fuerit, plenarie, allo- 
cent. Teste Rege apud Karliolum secundo die Aprilis anno tricesimo quinto. per 
peticionem de Consilio. pas. Brevia 35. E 1. Rot. 41.4 parte 1.5% 


[154] (u) Hibernia. Petrus Flory & socij sui Mercatores de Hibernia liberarunt 
Consilio Regis ad Parliamentum ad quindenam S$ Michaelis provimo praeteritam, 
quandam petitionem in hace verba, A nostre Seigner le Rey & a son Conseil se pleint 
Peres fflori et ses Compaignouns Marchauntz Dirlaund— &c—. Quae quidem petitio 
postea liberata fuit hic ad Scaccarium sic indorsata—. Adeant Theasaurarium, et 
vocetur coram eo Ricardus de Bereford, et fiat eas Justicia. Et praedictus petrus fllory 
venit hic modo in octabis purificationis B Mariae, et petit quod praedictus Ricardus 
de Bereford, qui praesens est in Curia, respondeat &c. Richard de B. gave the Court 
a full account of the Affair. Amongst other things he vouched and produced a 
Letter from the late Treasurer of England, beginning thus, Caro Amico suo Domino 
Ricardo de Bereford Thesaurario Hiberniae, W permissione divina Coventr. et Lich. 
Episcopus salutem cum dilectione sincera—, and ending Thus, Bene Valete. Scriptum 
apud Deinton xxj die Septembris. Hil. Recorda 2. E. 2. Rot. 58. a.58 

(w) Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi & alijs de Consilio, pro Gilberto Askyl. Rex 
missit hic Petitionem Gilberti Askyl coram Rege et Consilio suo apud Eboracum 
porrectam praesentibus interclusam, Mandans quod visis petitione praedicta et 
indorsamento ejusdem, ulterius pro eodem Gilberto ordinent et faciant quod juxta 
discretiones suas melius fore viderint faciendum. Teste Rege apud Eboracum xxv 
die Augusti anno decimo. Per ipsum Regem. Et memorandum quod petitio praedicta 
consuitur brevi. Trin. Brevia 9 E. 2. Rot. 57. b.5® 


57[bid., m. 43. 
58F' 368/79, m. 58. 
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the King commanded the Barons, to call to the Exchequer the Jus- 
tices & Others of his Council, and after they had fully Heard the 
said matter, to Certify the King thereof under the Exchequer Seal. 
The Barons certifyed the same to the King in his Parliament holden 
at York. But in regard the said affair was not fully Discussed in 
the said Parliament, the King Remitted the same to the Barons, 
commanding them to proceed to the Final Discussion thereof at the 
[157-158] Exchequer (x). The King sent [159] to the Barons a 
Petition which Peter de Maulay had exhibited to Him & his Council 
in his Parliament at York; Directing them to proceed upon the 
matters mentioned therein (y). 

[160] Matthew de Cranthorn, by his Petition to the Kings Coun- 
cil, set forth, That a Writ was sent to the Sheriff of Devonshire, to 
summon Two Knights for the said County to the present Parliament; 


(x) Baronibus, per Regem. Cum nuper Custodia Hospitalis S Katerinae extra 
Turrim Londoniae, inter dilectos Clericos Regis Ricardum de Luforeshull asserentem 
Isabellam Reginam Angliae Consortem Regis carissimam Custodiam illam eidem 
Ricardo concessisse, & Advocationem Hospitalis illius ad ipsam Consortem Regis 
pertinere debere, et Adam de Egglesfeld asserentem, ipsum custodiam praedictam 
ex concessione Margaretae quondam Reginae Angliae habere, & Advocationem illam 
ad ipsam Margaretam certis de causis pertinuisse, contentio nuper mota fuisset: Et 
Rex utrum Advocatio praedicta ad praedictam Consortem Regis, an ad praefatam 
Margaretam, tempore concessionis inde praefato Adae per ipsam Margaretam factae, 
pertineret, volens certiorari, Baronibus mandaverit, quod vocatis Justiciarijs suis & 
alijs de Consilio suo tunc ibidem existentibus, auditisque dictorum Clericorum Regis 
rationibus in hac parte, & habita super praemissis informatione pleniori, Regem 
utrum Advocatio praedicta tempore praedicto ad praefatum Consortem suam interim 
vel ad praedictam Margaretam pertinere debuit, sub sigillo Scaccarij sui informarent;, 
ac Barones informationem eorum in hac parte Regi nuper in Parliamento suo apud 
Eboracum commiserint, & negocium illud in eodem Parliamento suo plene concus- 
sum non fuerit, per quod totum negocium inde Baronibus nuper remisit. Mandat 
Baronibus, quod examinato negotio supradicto, ulterius ad finalem discussionem 
praemissorum sine dilatione procedant. Teste Rege apud Ebor. x die Febr. anno 
duodecimo. Per ipsum Regem. Hil, Brevia 12 E. 2. Rot. 85. a. 


(y) Rex mittit Baronibus quandam Petitionem dilecti & fidelis sui Petri de Malo 
lacu, consanguinei & haeredis Edmundi de Malo lacu defuncti qui de Rege tenuit in 
Capite, coram Rege & Consilio suo in instanti Parliamento suo apud Eboracum con- 
vocato exhibitam, praesentibus interclusam, Mandans quatinus visa Petitione praedic- 
ta, venire faciant coram eis in Scaccario praedicto omnes illos de quibus Petitio facit 
mentionem, ad respondendum Regi de bonis & catallis quae fuerunt ipsius Edmundi, 
& quae habuerunt in custodia sua, in exonerationem ipsius Petri de debitis praefati 
Edmundi; Ita quod Regi sit satisfactum de debitis quae Regi debentur. Teste Rege 
apud Ebor. xx die Novembr. anno duodecimo. Et Memorandum quod praedicta 
Petitio consuitur huic brevi, & remanet in custodia Marescalli. Hil. Brevia 12 E., 2. 
Rot. 79. a.®1 


60F 368/89, m. 85 
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That he the said Matthew was chosen by the Bishop of Exeter (and) 


Sire William Martyne, with the assent of other Good men of the 
County, and presented to the Sheriff in Full County, & Warned to 
be at the Parliament accordingly: But that Robert Bendyne Sheriff 
of the County had wrongfully Returned others in Matthews stead: 
Whereupon Matthew Prayed to have Remedy for his Costs. The 
Answer to this Petition was, That he should have a Writ to the 
Treasurer & Barons, to Summon the Undersheriff [161] of the 
County, to answer for the said False Return (z). 

[163] A transcript of a Petition of Hugh de Audeley junior and 
Margaret his wife exhibited to the King in his Parliament at York, 
and of the Answer given to it in the same Parliament, was sent to 
the Exchequer; and the Barons were commanded to cause it to be 
enrolled in the Rolls of the Exchequer, and to be put in execution. 
The Petition was enrolled in the Red-[ 164] Book (a). 

[165] A Petition of the Master and Brothers of St. Bartholomew 
in Smithfield was sent from the Parliament to the Exchequer (b). 


(z) A Consail nostre Seignour le Roi monstre Matheu de Cranthorn, que come 
briefe fuste venu en le Contee de Deveneshire, pur faire venier icy a cest Parlement, 
deus Chevaliers pur la Comune del dit Conte, Meisme celuy Matheu par le Eveske de 
Excestre, Sire William Martyne, par assent des autres bons gentz de cel Conte si feust 
eslu, et al Visconte en pleyn Conte presente, et garni que il fust a cest Parlement, Et 
sur ceo par meisme le Viscounte (a) ce somons; Mes ore en deceit de luy, Robert 
Bendyn Visconte del dist Conte si ad retorne autres en son lieu, encontre la volunte 
de dist Comune, pur faire luy cel damage; Et pur ce le dist Matheu prie due remedie 
pur ses custages [162] aver. Responsio in dorso. Quoad istam Petitionem habeat breve 
Thesaurario & Baronibus de Scaccario, quod venire faciant Subvicecomitem ad re- 
spondendum de falso retorno praedicto. Bundel Petition. 12 E, 2. in Turri London.§? 

(a) Rex mittit Baronibus transcriptum cujusdam petitionis per Hugonem Daudele 
juniorem & Margaretam uxorem ejus Regi in Parliamento suo apud Eboracum a die 
S Michaelis proximo praeterito in tres septimanas convocato exhibitae, necnon & re- 
sponsionis ad dictam petitionem in Parliamento suo postmodum a die Pasche proximo 
praeterito in unum mensem ibidem convocato facte: Mandans, quod illa quae in dicto 
transcripto continentur in rotulis dicti Scaccarij irrotulari, & quantum in eis est teneri 
& implevi faciant, juxta tenorem responsionis supradictae, Et hoc nullatenus omittant. 
Teste Rege apud Ebor. xiij die Junij anno xij. Per ipsum Regem & Consilium; Et 
Memorandum quod praedicta Petitio irrotulatur in Rubeo Libro Scaccarij. Trin Brev. 

12 E 2 Rot. 113. a.88 
(b) Ryl. Plac. Parl. p. 402. anno 14 E 2.84 


62See Documents Illustrative o of English History in n the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, Selected from the Records of the Department of the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer, ed. Henry Cole (London, 1844), p. 16. The name is given 
there as Crouthorn., 

83F 368/89, m. 113d. 

64Rot. Parl. I, 371. 
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[166] In fine, King Edward II sent to the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer under his Great Seal, a Statute lately published at his Parlia- 
ment of Lincoln, concerning the appointment of Sheriffs and the 
custody of Hundreds; commanding the said Barons to see the [ 167] 
same inviolably observed (c). 

[168] The King sent to the Barons under his Seal, certain Statutes 
made in his Parliament at York; commanding them to cause the said 
Statutes to be published in the Exchequer & to be firmly kept (d). 
He also sent to [169] the Treasurer and Barons under the Great 
Seal, a certain ordinance or concordate made by the King and his 
Council at the Parliament conveened at York; commanding them 
to cause it to be enrolled in the Exchequer and to be observed. The 
concordate is dated the ninth day of August in the Twelfth year of 
King Edward II. It imports to be an Indenture made between cer- 
tain Lords and the Earl of Lancaster, about the Kings Council and 
the persons who should be near the King in the intervalls of Parlia- 
ment. This Indenture was confirmed at the Parliament [170] of 
Northampton ([(e]}). 


(c) Rex mittit Baronibus quoddam Statutum nuper in Parliamento Regis Lin- 
colniae, de assensu Praelatorum, & aliorum Magnatum Regni Regis editum, & sigillo 
Regis signatum, de Vicecomitibus in eodem Regno ex nunc ponendis, ac etiam de 
Hundredis custodiendis: Rex mandat, quod Statutum praedictum in omnibus & 
singulis articulis suis firmiter & inviolabiliter,; quantum ad eos pertinet, observari 
faciant. Teste Rege apud Langele, xxiij° die Marti) anno Regis nunc nono. Pas. Brevia 
9 E. 2. Rot. 30. a.®5 

(d) Rex mittit Baronibus sub Sigillo suo quaedam Statuta per ipsum in praesenti 
Parliamento suo apud Eboracum convocato, de assensu Praelatorum, Comitum, 
Baronum, & totius Communitatis regni sui ibidem existentium, ad communem utili- 
tatem populi ejusdem regni edita: Mandans quatinus Statuta illa coram eis in 
Scaccario praedicto pupplicari, & ea in omnibus & singulis suis articulis quantum ad 
eos pertinet firmiter teneri faciant. Teste Rege apud Ebor. primo die Decembris anno 
duodecimo. Per ipsum Regem. Hil. Brevia 12 E. 2 Rot. 84. b.°° 

({e]) Thesaurario et Baronibus per Regem. Rex mittit Baronibus hic, quaedam 
per Regem et Consilium suum, in Parliamento nuper apud Eboracum convocato 
ordinata et concordata, Mandans Thesaurario et Baronibus hic, [171] ut eadem 
coram eis hic in Scaccario irrotulari, et prout ad eos pertinet observari faciant. Teste 
Rege apud Eboracum decimo die Januarij anno duodecimo. Per ipsum Regem. Tenor 
Ordinationis et Concordiae praedictarum sequitur in hunc modum. Fait a remembrer 
que come nadgairs certeyns Prelatz Contes & Barons de la volunte nostre Seignur le 
Roy & assent fe plusurs grantz du Roialme & autres du Conseil le Roi lors est eauntz 
a Norhampton fussent ie deners de Counte de Lancastre de parler & treter [172] 
ovesques lui sur le profit & lonour nostre Seignour le Roi & de sun Roialme & en la 
parlaunce & tretiz entre les ditz Prelatz Contes & Barons & le dit Counte de Lan- 


OE 36 368/86, n m. 1. 64. 
86F 368/89, m. 84d. 
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[174] The King sent to the Barons under his Seal a Statute lately 
made in his Parliament held at Westminster, commanding them to 
cause it to be published & enrolled in the Exchequer, & to be duely 
observed (f): He sent to them likewise [175] a Judgment given in 
the same Parliament by the Peers in the Kings presence, against the 
Two Spensers, Commanding that the same be Published & Enrolled 
in the Exchequer (g). And This Judgement being quickly after 
reversed in Parliament, the King sent to the Barons the Judgment 
[176] of Reversal under his Seal: Commanding them to publish & 
enroll the same at the Exchequer, and to annull & cancell the said 
Former Judgment (h). 

[177] The King sent to the Barons of the Exchequer, the Record 


9 





castre parle et trete fust que Evesques Contes & Barons fuissent demorantz deners 
nostre Seignour le Roy pur li Conseiller es busoignes que lui touchereynt eyt de ce & 
des autres choses endenture faite en la forme que senseuyt. Ceste endenture tesmoigne 
coment les honourables pieres Lercevesques de Dynelyn & les Evesques de Norwiz 
Ely & Cicestre & les [173] Contes de Pembrok & Arundel Muns(eur) Roger de Morti- 
mer Mons(eur) John de Somery Sire Bartholomeu de Baddelesmere Mons(eur) 
Rauf Basset & Mons(eur) Johan Botetourt de la volente & lassent nostre dit Siegnour 
le Roy unt parle od le Counte de Lacastr(e) sur les choses touchantz le profit nostre 
Seignour le Roi & du Realme en la forme que sensuit Cest assavoir—. Here follow sev- 
pe pce A and conventions. Hil. Brevia 12 Edw. 2. Rot. 83 a & b.87 

(f) Rex mittit Baronibus sub sigillo suo quoddam statutum in praesenti Parliamento 
suo apud Westmon. a die S Johannis Baptistae proximo praeterito in tres septimanas 
convocato de consilio & assentu Praelatorum Magnatum Procerum & Communitatis 
Regni Regis editum; Mandans quod Statutum illud in Scaccario puplicari, & in 
rotulis ejusdem Scaccarij irrotulari, & quantum ad Regem pertinet teneri & observari. 
Teste Rege apud Westmon. xxj die Augusti anno quintodecimo. Mich, Brevia 15 E. 
2. Rot. go. b.88 

(g) Rex mandat Baronibus sub pede Sigilli, quandam Considerationem in Parlia- 
mento suo a die Nativitatis S. Johannis Baptistae proximo praeterito in tres septimanas 
apud Westmon. convocato, per Pares Regni in praesencia Regis contra Hugonem le 
Despenser juniorem & Hugonem le Despenser seniorem factam; Mandans eisdem, 
quod Considerationem praedictam coram eis in Scaccario praedicto puplicari, & in 
Rotulis ejusdem Scaccarij irrotulari faciatis. Teste Rege apud Westmon. xx die Aug. 
anno xv. Per ipsum Regem & Consilium. Mich. Brevia 15 E 2. Rot. 41. b.8® 

(h) Baronibus, per Regem. Processum cujusdam Judicij in pleno praesenti Parlia- 
mento nostro apud Eboracum convocato redditi, super adnullatione cujusdam Con- 
siderationis, in Parliamento nostro a die Nativitatis S. J. Baptistae proximo praeterito 
in tres septimanas apud Westm. convocato, per Pares Regni nostri, contra dilectos & 
fideles nostros Hugonem le Despenser juniorem, & Hugonem le Despenser seniorem, 
in nostri & Coronae nostrae praejudicium erronice factae, vobis mittimus sub pede 
Sigilii nostri, Mandantes quod processum praedictum coram vobis in Scaccario 
praedicto publicari; et in rotulis ejusdem Scaccarij irrotulari, ac Consideracionem 


87]bid., m. 83, 83d. 
68F 368/92, m. god. 
89]bid., m. 41d. 
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and process of a Judgment given in his presence against Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster and certain other enemies & rebells, for the better 
publication of their enmity & rebellion, and for the deterrment of 
others. The Record and process were sent exemplified by Letters 
Patent of the Great Seal. And the Barons were commanded to cause 
the said Letters Patent to be read, published, and enrolled in the 
Exchequer. Whereupon, the said Record and process were enrolled 
in the Red Book of the [178] Exchequer (i). 

[179] In some of the examples occurring, wherein respites were 
given or cases were set over usque ad proximum Parliamentum, one 
would be apt to think, that little (if any thing) more was meant, 
than an adjournment or dies datus till the time of holding the next 
Parliament, in like manner as adjournments upon other occasions 
were commonly made to a Festival or other Signal day. As in the 
case [180] of William de Forz Earl of Albemarle (k), [181] the 
Priour of Langthorne (1), [182] Robert Fitz Roger (m), [183] 





praedictam, quam nuper vobis misimus sub pede Sigilli nostri in Scaccario praedicto 
publicandam, & in rotulis ejusdem Scaccarij irrotulandam, adnullari & cancellari 
faciatis. Teste me ipso apud Ebor. x die Maij anno regni xv. Pas. Brevia is E. 2. Rot. 
55. b.70 

(i) Baronibus pro Rege. Recordum & processum (Judicij) in praesencia nostra 
contra Thomam nuper Comitem Lancastriae et quosdam alios inimicos et rebelles 
nostros nuper redditi, ad majorem noticiam inimicicae et rebellionis praedicti 
Thomae et aliorum inimicorum nostrorum praedictorum, et ut alij subditi nostri in 
futurum magis timeant talia facere per Litteras nostras patentes exemplificata vobis 
mittimus; Mandantes, quod litteras nostras praedictas in Scaccario praedicto legi et 
publicari, ac in eodem Scaccario irrotulari faciatis. Teste me ipso apud Eboracum, 
vj die Maij anno regni quinto decimo. Memorandum quod recordum et processus 
de quibus in isto brevi fit mentio irrotulantur in Rubio Libro de Scaccario. Pas. 
Brevia 15. E. 2. Rot. §3..a.™ 


(k) Willelmus de Forz Comes debet xls, pro habenda Inquisitione. Distringatur 
post Parlementum. Memoranda 32 H 3. Rot. 13. a. in Compoto de Ebor."? 


(1) Rex mandat eisdem (Baronibus), quod demandam x marcarum quam faciunt 
per summonitionem Scaccarij Priori de Monasterio Cornuto, occasione ultimi tallagij 
tempore Domini H Regis super Manerium de Haveringebrigg assessi, & eciam omnes 
alias demandas quas eidem Priori faciunt occasione quorumcumque aliorum tal- 
lagiorum super dictum Manerium quandocunque assessorum, usque ad proximum 
Parliamentum post festum S Michaelis in respectum ponant &c. Mich. Commun. 
5 @6E, 1. Rot. 2, a.73 


(m) Baronibus, pro Roberto filio Rogeri. Quia Robertus filius Rogeri clamat 
habere quietanciam de tallagio hominum suorum de Calveley & Jetelington per 

7Tbid., m. 55d. bo ae i: ubinear 

1]bid., m. 53. 

72 368/20, m. 14. 73E 368/51, m. 2. 
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William de Breouse (n), [184] John Bishop Elect Confirmed of 
Bath & Wells (0), Thomas [185] de Staunton (p), and [186] 
Robert Baynard (q): 


Vid. Hist. Excheq. Cap. 21. sect. 2. p. 572. col. 1. Baronibus & 
Camerarijs.”° 
[186b] Taken out. that is left out of the Hist. Exchr. 


Cartam Domini H Regis; Propter quod Rex dedit respectum eidem Roberto de 
tallagio praedicto usque ad proximum Parliamentum post festum Paschae proximo 
futurum. Mich. Commun. incip.7 E 1. Rot. 2 a."4 

(n) Respite was ordered to be given to W de Breouse;—tam de Scutagio pro 
exercitu Walliae anno quinto, quam de alijs debitis Regis quibuscunque, ponant in 
respectum usque ad Parliamentum post Pascha proximo futurum. Mich. Commun. 
9 @10 E, 1, Rot. 3. a.75 

(0) Johannes de Drokenesford nunc Electus Episcopatus praedicti (i.e. Bathonien- 
sis & Well.) Confirmatus, venit hic modo xv° die Julij coram Thesaurario & Baroni- 
bus, et petit quod blada seminata &c tempore Vacationis & crescentia in terris 
praedictis—vendantur ei—. Et habito super hoc tractatu &c, conceditur ei &c. Et 
venditur ei ex parte Regis quicquid pertinet ad Regem pro tempore Vacationis 
praedictae—pro cccc marcis. Et concessum est ei, quod solvat unam medietatem inde 
citra Parliamentum Regis quod erit apud Staunford die Dominica proxima post 
festum S Jacobi proximo futurum, vel tunc ibidem, et aliam medietatem ad festum 
S Michaelis proximo post. Trin. Commun. 2 E. 2. Rot, go. a." 

(p) Rex mandat Baronibus, quod demandam quam per Summonitionem Scaccarij 
fieri faciunt Thomae de Staunton pro cxxxvjto lib. xiiijs, de debitis Ricardi de 
Staunton Avi sui Regi reddendis, ponant in respectum usque ad proximum Parlia- 
mentum post Pascha; & districtionem si quam ei ea occasione fecerint eidem, interim 
relaxari faciant. Mich. Commun. 2. E 2. Rot. 2. b."7 

(q) The King being willing to know what Debts Robert Baynard owed him, & 
which of them were Cleer & which not, Mandat Baronibus quod scrutatis rotulis 
& memorandis Scaccarij praedicti, Regem inde sub sigillo ejusdem Scaccarij, citra 
finem proximi Parliamenti sui quod apud Eboracum summoneri fecit, vel ad cicius 
_ poterint, distincte & aperte reddant certiorem—. Teste Rege apud Ebor. 4° die 

ct. anno xij. Mich, Brevia 12 E 2. Rot. 61, a.78 





T4F 368/52, m. 2. 
75E 159/55, Mm. 3. 
78F 368/79, m. go. 


™The reference seems to be an error. This case is to be found in E159/55, m. 2b, 
the record for 9 and 10 Edward I. 


78E 368/89, m. 61. 
79See the page and column indicated in the first (1711) edition of Madox, History. 





Acquisitions 


May 16, 1959—September 30, 1959 


EnGLisH History AND LITERATURE 


. Aucustine. Enchiridion, Written in England, ca. 1200, A manu- 
ae of 170 leaves on vellum, 120 long lines to the page, with an 
ownership note of Holme Cultram Abbey, Cumberland. 


FLoRILEGIUM OR CoMMonpLACE Book or Diviniry. Written in 
England, late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. This collec- 
tion contains nine different articles on 334 vellum leaves written in 
double and single columns of varying length. 


WitiiaM Duranpbus. Speculum Judiciale. English, probably Ox- 
ford, early fourteenth century. A vellum manuscript on 293 leaves 
in double columns with 75 lines to the page. There is one illumi- 
nated initial at the beginning of the manuscript. 


Book or Hours or Sarum Use. Written in England, early fifteenth 
century. A well-executed manuscript on 142 vellum leaves with 
four fine miniatures made in the atelier of Herman Scheere; ob- 
tained from the library of Eric George Millar. 


Hore beate Virginis Marie: secundum usum Sarum. Paris, ca. 1520. 
Printed on vellum with some initial letters colored by hand. Wood- 
cuts surrounding each page and a number of fine full-page wood- 
cut illustrations. 


Tuomas Litrieton. Tenures. London, 1538. Only one earlier 
printing in English is known. 


PALMERIN DE Otiva. The Second Part of the Honourable Historie, 
of Palmerin d’Oliva. London, 1597. One of two known copies. 


HieronyMus Tietscu. Travel album (1603-1616) containing sev- 
enteen drawings of typical English people of high and low degree 
painted in color by a German traveler in Great Britain in the reigns 


of Elizabeth I and James I. 
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The Charterhouse with the Last Will and Testament of Thomas Sut- 
ton Esquire. London, 1614. An account of the famous hospital and 
free school with the will of its founder. 


Joun Speep. A Prospect of the Most Famous Parts of the World. 
London, 1631, 1627. A fine copy containing maps of all the then 
known portions of the world including America. 


THoMas SHELTON. Tachygraphy or Short-Writing (London, 1671) 
and Zeiglographia. Or a New Art of Short-Writing (London, 
1659). These two volumes explain Shelton’s systems of shorthand, 


which were very popular in England in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 


Francois La Varenne. The French Cook. London, 1673. An at- 
tempt to explain the art, mystery, and delight of “sie ig cookery 
to the English. This is the rare third edition not listed in Wing. A 
gift of Mrs. James R. Page. 


Sm Matruew Hate. Difficiles nuge. London, 1674. A strange 
and inaccurate attempt to explain the new doctrines of Robert Boyle 


concerning the weight and elasticity of air. 


Ricuarp Strrance. The Life and Gests of S. Thomas Cantilupe, 
Bishop of Hereford. Ghent, 1674. A biography of Saint Thomas 
Cantilupe (1218?-1282) printed abroad for English use. 


Wii Staines. Medela medicorum. London, 1678. A criticism 
of some of the medical practices of the day. 


Joun Smiru, Crockmaker. Horological Dialogues . . . Shewing 
the Nature, Use, and Right Managing of Clocks and Watches 
(London, 1675) and A Compleat Discourse of the Nature, Use, 
and Right Managing of ... the Baroscope (London, 1688). In 
these two volumes John Smith, a London clockmaker, carefully 
explains the care and use of various types of clocks and the newly 
invented barometer. 


Joun Love. Geodesia. London, 1688. Has a chapter on the survey- 
ing of new lands in America. 
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JonaTHAN Swirt. The Poetical Works. London, 1736. Swift’s own 


copy with his manuscript notes and corrections. This copy is im- 
perfect, lacking all after page 192. 


JacosireE ReBELLiIon oF 1745. A bound volume containing a large 
number of rare prints, autograph manuscripts, and printed pieces 
relating to the trials of the Scottish lords for their unsuccessful 
revolt in 1745. The collection was formed by W. D. Fellowes be- 
tween 1819 and 1828. 


Triat oF Warren Hastinos. Three folio volumes containing docu- 
ments, evidence, and proceedings printed in 1786-1787 relating to 
the impeachment and trial of Hastings. This set was assembled at 
the time by Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, who first accused 
and then defended Hastings. 


Trave Carps. A collection of over one thousand English trade 
cards, billheads, and related items concerning trades and profes- 
sions in England from about 1670 to 1825. 


Games AND AMusEMENTS. One volume containing five pamphlets 
dated between 1756 and 1784 on draughts, skittles, magic, lotteries, 
and chess. 


Drury Lane Diaries. Theatrical records and memoranda kept by 
James Winston, 1803-1816 and 1820-1830, comprising plays per- 
formed, actors involved, finances, agreements with Covent Garden, 
and other matters. Four volumes containing about eight hundred 
leaves. 


Bryan W. Procter. The Life of Edmund Kean. London, 1835. 
Extra-illustrated and extended to four volumes with eighty plates 
and four important autograph letters of Kean. 


Joun Ruskin. Sixty-one autograph letters written by John Ruskin 
to Louisa, Lady Waterford, between 1858 and 1873. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


Jack Lonvon Liprary. The Huntington Library, through a pur- 
chase made several years ago, became the major repository of the 
manuscripts of Jack London. Since that time the London collection 
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has been enriched by purchases of autograph letters to and from 
Jack London, as well as books, articles, scrapbooks, and other 
memorabilia relating to this author. Now the Library has acquired 
the entire library collected by London and his wife, Charmian Kit- 
tredge London. ‘The collection contains over 5,700 volumes includ- 
ing English and foreign reprints of the author’s own works. The 
books reflect the varied interests of London in history, sociology, 
political theory, and psychology. Acquired with the London library 
was a collection of 1 25 autograph letters written by London to 
Cloudesley Johns between 1899 and 1906. 


Frep Locxtey Cottection. Lockley (1871-1958), author and 
dean of Oregon booksellers, was proprietor of a bookstore in Port- 
land, Oregon, for many years. Recently the Library concluded 
negotiations with his son, Lawrence | ockley, for the purchase of 
the entire contents of the bookstore. The collection contains some 
50,000 books and pamphlets, mainly Americana of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries with speci ial emphasis on California and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Samuec E. Morretr Papers. Moffett (1860-1908), author and 
journalist, was a nephew of Mark Twain. His papers contain 550 
items including autograph letters from Twain’s family and friends; 
none, however, from Twain himself. Letters from Clara Clemens, 
H. H. Rogers, Charles L. Webster, Arthur Brisbane, Worthington 
C. Ford, Richard W. Gilder, and many others are present. 


REVOLUTIONARY War Maps. Two contemporary manuscript maps 
possibly drawn by a British engineer, Lieutenant R. Grimwode. 
The first shows the plan of the battle of Bunker Hill and the new 
fort constructed by the British after driving off the American 
forces. The second map shows the outlines of a fort labeled “Fort 
No. 37” at the juncture of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
This was the site of Fort Pitt. 


RaiLroap Posters. A collection of thirty-five posters dated between 
1880 and 1900. They advertise excursions to California and else- 
where over the Burlington, Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe, and other 
lines. 
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Jean Nicotas Buacue. Mémoire sur les pays de PAsie et de 
P Amérique. Paris, 1775. A French description of the northwest 
coast of America. 


Joun Rickman. Journal of Captain Cook’s Last Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean. London, 1781. This work preceded the standard 
edition by two years and was written by one of Cook’s lieutenants. 


GeorGc WILHELM STELLER. Reise von Kamtschatka nach Amerika. 
St. Petersburg, 1793. The best early account of Bering’s second 
voyage of discovery in Siberian and Alaskan waters. 


Monroe Doctrine. James Monroe’s message to Congress on De- 
cember 2, 1823, was first printed in Washington in 1823 as docu- 
ment number one, first session of the eighteenth Congress. On pages 
14-15 1s the text of Monroe’s statement warning other nations 
against involving themselves in the affairs of the free republics in 
the Western Hemisphere. This pamphlet is one of the titles on the 
Grolier Club list of One Hundred Influential American Books. 


The Western Medical and Physical Journal. Cincinnati, 1827-1828. 
The first volume of this important journal devoted especially to 


medical problems on the frontier. Co-edited by Daniel Drake. 


MICHELE FLEMING. Relazione della missione cattolica in terranuova 
nell America Settentrionale. Rome, 1837. An Italian account of the 
Catholic missions in North America. 


WituraM G. Lyrorp. The Western Address Directory. Baltimore, 
1837. Brief histories of the more thriving communities from western 
Pennsylvania to Missouri with business cards of the leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Contains a six and one-half page list of 
steamboats on western waters. 


Joun L. Rippett. Orrin Lindsay’s Plan of Aerial Navigation. New 
Orleans, 1847. An early American aeronautical pamphlet with an 
imaginary account of a trip to the moon. 


Joun Reynotps. Sketches of the Country. Belleville, Ill., 1854. 
Detailed account of a trip from Illinois to New York and back with 
a fine description of New York’s Crystal Palace. 
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GENERAL Tuomas Kipy Smiru. A series of over four hundred 
long and descriptive letters written by Union General Smith to his 
family about various campaigns during the Civil War. About half 
of the correspondence has been published in the Smith biography. 


Louisa May A corr. Little Women. 2 vols. Boston, 1868-1869. 
First editions, first issues of parts one and two of this popular book, 
one of the first of the modern children’s books. On the Grolier Club 
list of One Hundred Influential American Books. 


A Familiar Letter from a Daughter to Her Mother. Chicago, 1871. 
An interesting account of an early tourist visit to Yosemite Valley. 
Not in bibliography of Chicago ante- -fire imprints. 


Laws of Gold Hill Mining District. Gold Hill, Nev., 1873. A very 
important broadside containing the revised laws of the Comstock. 
Not listed in the Nevada imprints inventory. 


Jack Lonpon and Anna Strunsky. The original manuscript of 
The Kempton-Wace Letters. One of the few London manuscripts 
not previously in the Library. 


Sinciair Lewis. Hike and the Aeroplane. New York, 1912. The 


first edition of Lewis’ first book, written under the pseudonym 
Tom Graham. 


CoNnTINENTAL Books 


Fiavius Vecetius Renatus. De re militari. Paris, 1532. A French 
edition with beautiful plates of this important early treatise on the 
art of war. 


Geore Acricoxa. De ortu & causis subterraneonum. Basel, 1546. A 
companion volume to Agricola’s De re metallica already in the 
Library. 


Bepa VENERABILIS. Opera. Basel, 1563. Eight volumes bound in 
four. The third and probably most complete collection of this 
English scholar’s work. 


Benvenuto Cetuini. Due trattati uno intorno alle otto principali 
arti dell’ oreficeria. Florence, 1568. The first edition of the Cellini 
treatise on the art of goldsmithing. 
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Gioreio Vasari. Le vite de’ piv eccellenti pittori, scultori, et archi- 
tettori. 2 vols. Florence, 1568. An early edition of this valuable 
work on the lives of the early painters, sculptors, and architects. 


Joun or Sauispury. Metalogicus. Paris, 1610. The first edition of 
one of the most important works by this twelfth-century English 
author. 


Micuet ANGELO Buonarroti. Rime. Florence, 1623. The first edi- 
tion of these famous sonnets, translated many times into English. 


PrerreE JEAN Fapre. Propugnaculum alchymia. Toulouse, 1646. A 
continental work on alchemy formerly belonging to Thomas 
Vaughan, the well-known English alchemist. 


JoANNEs VAN Mevrs. Theseus sive de ejus vita rebusque gestis liber 
postumus. Ultrajecti, 1684. John Locke’s copy with his signature. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Gaetano Zompint. Le arti che vanno per via nella citta di Venezia. 
Venice, 1785. Sixty plates of Italian street cries of the middle eight- 


eenth century with a folding leaf giving the English translations of 
the cries. 


Joun Wesser. Views in the South Seas. London, 1808. Sixteen 
aquatint color plates after drawings by a draftsman with Captain 
James Cook on his voyages between 1776 and 1780. 


JosepH Moore. Birman Empire: Eighteen Views, Taken at and 
near Rangoon. London, 1825-1826. A fine set of colored aquatints 
showing the British invasion of Rangoon. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


CLEMENT Perret. Exercitatio alphabetica nova et utilissima. Brus- 
sels, 1569. A fine example of a writing book from one of the best 
of the sixteenth-century writing masters. A gift of the Friends. 


WE ts & Wess. Specimens of Wood Type. New York, 1854. A 
large type-specimen book from the first firm to manufacture wood 
type in America. 
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Eric Gitt. The Four Gospels (Waltham Saint Lawrence, 1931) 
and Engravings by Eric Gill: A Selection (Bristol, 1929). The Four 
Gospels was printed by the Golden Cockerel Press and contains 
some of Gill’s finest w ork; purchased from the Henry O. Wheeler 
memorial fund. The volume of selected engravings includes all of 
Gill’s best earlier work; purchased from the Frederick W. William- 
son memorial fund. 


Darp Hunter. A Papermaking Pilgrimage to Japan, Korea and 
€ g 5 b 

China. New York, 1936. One of the few Dard Hunter books on 

papermaking not previously in the Library. 


Art GALLERY 


Gizzert Davis Cottection. Approximately 1,700 British drawings 
and water colors by 365 artists comprising the bulk of the well- 
known Gilbert Davis collection. The purchase of this distinguished 
group of material is the most important single event in the history 
of the Huntington art collection during the past thirty years. The 
acquisition closes the most noticeable gap in the gallery’s coverage 
of British art during the Georgian period and provides the Hunting- 
ton collection with a group of water colors commensurate in scope 
and quality with its British paintings. Fine examples by most of 
the major draftsmen active in England during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and first three quarters of the nineteenth century are 
included. Among the artists represented in the collection are: Rich- 
ard Parkes Bonington, 6 drawings; Thomas Shotter Boys, 16; Wil- 
liam Callow, 40; John Constable, 60; John Sell Cotman, 10; David 
Cox, 35; Alexander Cozens, 8; John Robert Cozens, 2; Edward 
Dayes, 3; Peter De Wint, 12; Copley Fielding, 9; Thomas Gains- 
borough, 24; Thomas Girtin, 11; James Holland, 28; William Henry 
Hunt, 39; Edward Lear, 34; John Martin, 6; William James Mul- 
ler, 24; Samuel Palmer, 6; William Pars, 6; David Roberts, 13; 
Thomas Rowlandson, 51; Paul Sandby, 9; Francis Towne, 7; J. M. 
W. Turner, 12; John Varley, 19; James Ward, 8; Sir David Wilkie, 
18; and Richard Wilson, 3. 
Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Dictiox- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter the original spelling should be retained; however, 
unless there is strong reason for reproducing the type peculiarities of 
the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, o er superior mg 
substitute “vy” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” for “vv;’ etc., 
accordance with modern usage. Greek should he Bin eoitle' and ‘dn 
quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages should be trans- 
lated. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [| Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’ s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. {Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 

The Quarterly pays the following fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 


Notes and Documents $15.00 


Manuscripts should be addressed to: 


The Editor 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
HuntTIncTON Liprary AND Art GALLERY 
San Marino 9, California 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida. Second Printing. 


An examination of the dramatic genre of “comicall satyre” as applied 
by Ben Jonson and John Marston and a demonstration of how Shakes- 
peare utilized the conventions of this satiric form in Troilus and Cres- 
sida. 


Index, bibliog., 256 pp. $5.00 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Lity B. Campsett, Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabe- 
than Policy. Second Printing. 356 pp. $7.50 


Goprrey Davies, Essays on the Later Stuarts. 146 pp., 3 illus. $4.00 


FRANKLIN M. Dickey, Not Wisely But Too Well: Shakespeare’s 
Love Tragedies. 216 pp. $5.00 


Rosert R. Wark, ed., Discourses on Art, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
358 pp., 28 illus. $10.00 


A complete list of publications may be obtained on request. Books may be ordered 
from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, California. California residents 
please add 4 per cent sales tax. 
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